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This should be read by 
all interested in Education 


HIS being essentially an age of great movements—movements affect- 
ing the future of our country—it is important that the public should 
discard the flats and wastes of letters which weaken the powers of memory, 
and destroy the craving for general culture of taste. Our aim is to create 
an artistic expression in all the surroundings of life. 


Amidst the thousands of daily, weekly, and monthly publications, there 
should at least be one or more truly and gracefully reflecting the thought of 
to-day and to-morrow, carrying on the literary work’ that for so many years 
England has been famous. Our object is to turn the thoughts of readers 
towards the writings of those who, in the present days, are considered to 
be the foremost, to ignore mere triflings which flit around like flies on a 
summer evening, and to aim at a knowledge of something at least of the best. 


This, shortly, is the policy of 


“THE ENGLISH REVIEW.” 


The Press say this policy has been attained, and place ‘ THE ENGLISH 
REVIEW” as one of the literary sensations and successes of the year. 
If you have not seen a copy, send a postcard to F. CHALMERS 


DIXON, Manager, “ The English Review,” 11, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., who will send you one post free. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 25/= post free to all parts of the world. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS COMING IN DAILY, 
2/6 NET MONTHLY. 





“THE ENGLISH REVIEW,” 
11, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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jQotes of the Month. 
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Lorp Curzon wrote an eloquent and forceful 
letter in the Zimes on October 7, appealing 
for the maintenance of the Archzological 
Department in India, and for its continued 
encouragement in the prosecution of activities 
which have already been highly fruitful. It 
is surprising to hear that the Government 
has ‘‘ proposed to the Secretary of State the 
abolition of the post of Director-General of 
Archeology, revived in 1902, and the prac- 
tical dispersion of the Department created at 
the same time to supervise the custody of 
the beautiful series of Indian monuments of 
which that Government is the guardian and 
trustee.” Economy is apparently the object 
aimed at, but such a proposal can only be 
regarded as disastrous. 


“No one knows better than Lord Curzon,” 
says the Zimes, “how necessary adminis- 
trative economy is to the promotion of pros- 
perity in India, and in view of his emphatic 
appeal and protest we cannot regard that 
consideration as a paramount, or even a very 
cogent one, in this particular matter. Indeed, 
he goes so far as to say, ‘ If it were a question 
of money alone I would undertake in a week 
to raise the equivalent of the petty sum which 
it is in contemplation to save.’ That being 
so, we may disregard the financial question 
altogether, and consider the matter as a 
broad issue of Imperial duty and respon- 
sibility. ‘It is,’ as Lord Curzon truly says, 
‘a case of our reputation as the rulers of 
India and of Imperial responsibility. Let us 
VOL. VII. 


not lightly throw away one of our least chal- 
lenged titles to the confidence of our Indian 
fellow-subjects and the respect of the civilized 
world.’ In that forcible presentation of the 
case we cordially concur.” And so will every 
reader of the Aztiguary. Lord Curzon’s pro- 
test has been strongly supported by his 
successor in’ the Viceroyalty, Lord Minto, 
and by the India Society. We earnestly 
hope that Lord Crewe will veto this unfor- 
tunate proposal. 
‘I 


Interesting discoveries continue to be made 
at Corbridge. In a letter dated Septem- 
ber 15, which appeared in the ewcastle 
Daily Journal, September 16, Mr. R. H. 
Forster, F.S.A., the director of the excava- 
tions, wrote: ‘‘In examining the space im- 
mediately to the south of the ‘Forum,’ we 
have to-day found two large and important 
Roman sculptured slabs. 

“One shows a carving, in relief, of a vine, 
with leaves and bunches of grapes, growing 
out of a two-handled cup ; the stone is com- 
plete, and the design seems to have been 
continued over an adjoining slab, which 
may yet be found, 

“The other is a heavy slab, measuring 
about 6 feet by 3 feet, with a pelta or Amazon 
shield at either end. The central panel 
bears the following inscription, in good, bold 
lettering : 

SOLI INVICTO 
VEXILLATIO 
LEG. VI. VIC. P. F. F. 
SUB CURA SEX 
CALPURNI AGRICO 
LE LEG. AUG. PR. PR. 


Z.e., Soli invicto vexillatio legionis sextz vic- 
tricis piz fidelis fecit sub cura Sexti Calpurnii 
Agricole legati Augusti pro pretore (erected 
to the invincible sun-god by a detachment 
of the Sixth Legion, the victorious, pious, 
and faithful, under the superintendence of 
Sextus Calpurnius Agricola, imperial legate 
and propretor). 

“The first line has been partially erased, 
but the reading is clear. The peltz are held 
by the hands of two figures, which must have 
appeared on adjoining slabs—possibly they 
were winged Victories. 

** Calpurnius Agricola appears to have been 
Governor of Britain about a.D. 162-165.” 

3 E 
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The newspapers at the end of September 
contained a report of the discovery of a 
‘‘ Neolithic walled village” at Fewston, or 
Blubberhouses, near the main road between 
Harrogate and Bolton Abbey, at a spot a 
few miles from Otley. The paragraphs gave 
conflicting particulars and details, which were 
inconsistent with “ Neolithic ” data. A corre- 
spondent of the Yorkshire Daily Post, whose 
identity is tolerably obvious, contributed to 
the issue of that journal for October 10 a 
long article describing his visit to the site 
and careful examination thereof. In it he 
shows conclusively that the articles discovered 
betoken a settlement of the late Bronze Age. 
We quote the last paragraph of this interesting 
article: ‘The only tangible evidence to aid 
in the dating of the settlement, so far obtained, 
is in the hand-mealing stones, but fortunately 
their evidence is decisive and sufficient for 
the purpose. They are of the type associated 
in the Lake dwellings, and elsewhere, in- 
variably with implements of the late Bronze 
Age or early Iron Age, and it is to this 
former era that we may safely assign this 
most interesting settlement of early man at 
Blubberhouses.” 


That interesting pre-historic enclosure called 
Abdon Burf, on the summit of one of the 
Clee Hills of Shropshire, is in danger of 
destruction owing to the inroads of a quarry- 
ing company, who are engaged in quarrying 
the basalt, or Da stone, as it is locally called, 
of which it is formed, and have already de- 
stroyed the south-eastern side of the enclosure. 
Abdon Burf stands nearly 1,800 feet above sea- 
level, and contains nearly thirty acres. It is 
surrounded by a rampart of Dfi stone, and it 
is of especial interest, as it encloses a large 
number of hut circles. There were forty-four 
of these on the northern half of the enclosure, 
and several others on the extreme southern 
side. The property belongs to Viscount 
Boyne. It is to be hoped the owner and 
lessees will spare Abdon Burf from any 
further destruction. 


The Vicar of Bardney, Lincolnshire, in a 
letter to the Zimes appealing for the sum 
of £350 for repayment of money lent for 
the purchase of the site of Bardney Abbey, 
gives the following particulars of the results 





of excavations already made, which we regret 
to learn from the same source is now ceasing 
for want of funds: “It is well known to a 
great number of people that extensive ex- 
cavations have been going on now for two 
and a half years, with remarkable results. 
We have just finished the whole area of 
the church, which is 260 feet long, 61 feet 
broad, and 130 feet across the transepts. 
The excavating has disclosed considerable 
remains of thirty pillars, two altar slabs, and 
eighty monumental slabs of unusual interest 
in situ, fifty-four of which have inscriptions 
dating from Abbot Roger de Barowe, 1352, 
to William Sotheray, Sub-Prior, 1525. The 
refectory contains not only the stumps of the 
table-legs, but also the triangular-shaped 
trestles (with carved heads) that carried the 
tables. The dorter, reredorter, chapter- 
house, kitchen, and well are full of interest.” 
t 
On September 27 an inquiry was held at the 
Court House, Hexham, by Mr. H. T. Ruther- 
ford, Coroner for South Northumberland, 
and a jury, to inquire into the recent find 
of Roman gold coins at Corbridge, and to 
inquire who were the finders, and whether 
or not they were treasure-trove. The 
claimants were the Crown, the Duke of 
Northumberland, and Captain Cuthbert, 
with the actual finders. Evidence was given 
of the finding of 159 Roman gold coins in 
a bronze vase or jug on the morning of 
September 4 by Holmes Riley, of St. Helen’s 
Street, Corbridge, and Edward Coxon, of 
Dean Street, Hexham, labourers employed 
by the Corbridge Excavation Committee, by 
Mr. John Rutherford, of Corbridge, the fore- 
man of the excavations. The coins were 
found 12 inches below the surface of the 
ground. Mr. W. H. Knowles, architect, 
produced a plan of the ground where the 
coins were discovered, and Mr. R. H. 
Forster, barrister-at-law, who is engaged in 
superintending the works on the ancient 
Roman city of Corstopitum, spoke to re- 
ceiving the 159 gold coins from Mr. Ruther- 
ford, and, in conjunction with Mr. H. H. E. 
Craster, examining the coins, making a list 
of them, of the different reigns to which they 
belonged, and to depositing them in Lloyd’s 
Bank. After the jury had been absent a long 
time, the Coroner was informed by the fore- 
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man that there was no chance of their agreeing 
on the question as to whether the coins were 
treasure-trove. After a further consultation 
by the jury, they returned a verdict to the 
effect that the actual finders of the coins 
were Holmes Riley and Edward Coxon, the 
two workmen employed by the Excavation 
Committee, but they could not agree that 
the coins were treasure-trove. Ultimately the 
Coroner agreed, on receiving an indemnity 
from the Duke’s and Mr. Cuthbert’s solicitors, 
to retain the custody of the coins for a week 
to see if some arrangement as to their custody 





presume he means “ brick by brick.” It is 
a wretched business. A re-erected Tatter- 
shall Castle in the United States can have no 
significance wh~tever — historic, artistic, or 
other—while this country will be the poorer 
by the loss of an historic monument. 


+ + ¢ 
The City Press of October 7 reports that 
“two carved bosses of great antiquarian 
interest have just been restored to the church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great by Mr. Paul 
Thomas White, into whose hands they came 
after a long absence from the edifice. Both 


Nu 7 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT: OLD CARVED BOSS, 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the City Press.) 


could be come to with the Treasury, pending 
a decision of the High Court as to the owner- 
ship of the coins. 


By the time last month’s Antiquary was pub- 
lished the fate of Tattershall Castle had been 
sealed. The beautiful fireplaces have already 
been wrenched from the walls and have been 
transported to London for consignment to 
America. The castle is to share the same 
fate. A sapient writer in a daily newspaper 
says that “stone by stone” it will be taken 
down to be re-erected in America. We 






are very curious, and they are different in 
design. We give a drawing of one, which 
represents a mermaid. They belonged origi- 
nally to the cloister, which was built early in 
the fifteenth century. The cloister, neglected 
after the Reformation, became ruinous, and 
was put to mean uses. The two bosses just 
mentioned fell like over-ripe pears from what 
remained of the cloister roof in 1833, and 
got into private hands. A few years ago the 
cloister was restored, and included in the 
ecclesiastical establishment, new bosses being 
fixed where necessary. There is in existence 
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an old print which shows exactly where these 
two bosses were fixed. To return them, 
however, to their original positions would 
involve a serious disturbance of the masonry, 
and it is probable that they will remain 
detached, though treasured none the less.” 
te 

It is proposed that the spring meeting next 
year of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society shall be held at 
Dursley, and the summer gathering at 
Gloucester. 


¢ ££ & |. 

On October 9 Mr. Bryce, the British Am- 
bassador to the United States, presented to 
the town of Hingham, Massachusetts, on 
behalf of Hingham, Norfolk, England, a 
stepping-stone, which for 7oo years had 
stood in the public square of the English 
town. The stone will be used as corner- 
stone for a bell-tower to commemorate the 
landing of the pilgrims from Hingham 275 
years ago. 


The British Museum authorities state that 
the excavations conducted during the past 
spring and summer on the site of Car- 
chemish, the ancient Hittite cay‘al on the 
Euphrates, have brought to light considerable 
additions to the extant remains of Hittite 
civilization, but so far the key to the Hittite 
writing has not been discovered. The British 
Museum Trustees have the concession of 
the site for another year, and it is hoped that 
important contributions may yet be made 
to the history of this somewhat enigmatic 
nation. ; 

Among the finds during the last season 
are a great stairway leading from the lower 
to the upper city, and flanking what appears 
to be a building of some importance, which 
awaits further investigation. Lesser dis- 
coveries included the longest known in- 
scription in Hittite pictographs, and a quan- 
tity of pottery, the chronological sequence of 
which can, it is believed, be determined. 


Horningsea has long been known as the site 
of pottery works, dating back to the time of 
the Roman occupation of Britain. Many 
fragments of earthenware vessels and some 
few complete ones have from time to time 
been dug up there, but the actual kilns 


which were used in firing the pottery have, 
until the last few months, never been dis- 
covered. Early this year, says the Cambridge 
Independent Press, October 7, the Rev. F. G. 
Walker, the Secretary of the Antiquarian 
Society, went to inspect the fields near 
Horningsea in order to try to locate the spot 
where the Roman pottery was made. In 
one field he noticed a line of burnt clay, 
which looked like the edge of.a kiln. Mr. 
Stanley Bailey, who resides at Eye Hall, was 
good enough to give permission for digging 
operations to be carried on, and took great 
interest in the proceedings. Work was begun 
during August, and within a fortnight seven 
kilns had been unearthed. The kilns ap- 
peared to be in the condition in which they 
were left by the workmen who used them 
last—that, is at the end of the Roman rule 
in this country. Piles of broken pottery and 
soot were found in them, while close to one 
Mr. Walker found a silver coin of the British 
chief or king, Boduoc, who flourished during 
the first century B.c. Some fine bone pins 
were also found near by. ‘Two of the kilns 
have been removed bodily to the Archzo- 
logical Museum at Cambridge. 

A complete account of this find will be 
read before the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society at a meeting in December next. 


¢ &¢ 

The Bath Herald, October 4, says that the 
explorations on Lansdown were for the present 
brought to a close on Saturday, October 2. 
A so-called tumulus was excavated, but 
nothing beyond a few bits of British pottery 
and some flints were discovered. A long 
trench was cut in the ditch of the British 
Camp, leading up to what was thought might 
be a well; this was cleared out to the rock, 
a depth of 74 feet, the ditch being about 
8 feet deep from the top of the vallum. The 
most interesting work was on the site of 
undoubtedly Roman occupation. Several 
trenches were cut, in which were found a 
variety of fragments of pottery, including 
Samian, articles of bronze, iron fibulz, pen- 
nant flooring, brick-tiles, part of a quern, etc. 
Within a few yards of this place a Roman 
coffin was unearthed some years ago. 


The second season’s exploration of the Meare 
Lake Village took place in June last under 
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the joint supervision of Messrs. A. Bulleid 
and H. St. George Gray. The ground ex- 
cavated was situated in the same part of the 
village, and was directly continuous with last 
year’s. The digging included the examina- 
tion of portions of four mounds, and the 
whole of one mound. The report presented 
to the British Association by the committee 
appointed to investigate Lake Villages in the 
neighbourhood of Glastonbury states that, 
taken as a whole, this part of the work has 
been, up to the present time, somewhat dis- 
appointing, as little additional information 
has been gained regarding the structure 
generally, apart from that already acquired at 
the Glastonbury Lake Village. The relics 
discovered this season were hardly as numer- 
ous as last year. The report includes a sum- 
mary of these relics, and it is mentioned that 
a fine series of weaving combs of antler was 
discovered. One of the mounds, which must 
have been a weaving establishment, has con- 
tributed no fewer than twenty-nine of the 
thirty-five combs found in the village. No 
dwelling in Glastonbury Lake Village pro- 
duced more than nine of these combs. 


The Architect, September 29, contained an 
article on the constructional history of Strass- 
burg Cathedral, with a plan and some effective 
illustrations. The same journal, in its issue 
of October 6, began a series of articles on 
“ Brick-built Castles of Leicestershire,” with 
a paper on Kirby Castle, built by William 
Hastings in the fifteenth century. Kirby is 
one of the first fortified buildings of brick in 
the county, and the excellent illustrations 
which accompanied the paper show that 
much of it of considerable interest still 
remains. 


* & & 
The City Press of October 7 reports that 
“many curious objects, belonging probably 
to different periods of history, have been 
unearthed during excavations at a site in 
Tudor Street intended for an extension of 
the premises of Messrs. Spicer Brothers, paper 
manufacturers. The ground is part of the 
site of the ancient Royal Palace of Bridewell, 
and the excavators have dug up some of the 
piles upon which that structure was built. 
These piles were the trunks of young elm- 
trees, pointed at the base, but otherwise 


scarcely touched by hatchet or saw. They 
are still perfectly sound and strong, and an 
expert who has seen them attributes those 
qualities to the fact that they were driven 
into the marshy soil while there was still 
plenty of sap in them. They afford a curious 
example of how ‘green’ wood sometimes 
lasts longest. In order to remove them they 
have been sawn into sections, The other 
things discovered consist chiefly of frag- 
mentary bones and pottery. There is at 
least one human skull, and with this are the 
bones of various animals. Still more in- 
teresting are the horns of a small kind of ox 
(Bos longifrons) that was common in Britain 
during the Roman occupation. Some of the 
pottery is green, but so far no designs have 
been traced upon the fragments. Until the 
objects have been sorted out and more care- 
fully examined, it is difficult to give even © 
their approximate age, but for the moment 
it is thought by some who have somewhat 
hastily examined them that they are for the 
most part relics of the Celtic and Roman 


periods.” 
e+ &+ ¢ 


The news that the Society of Antiquaries has 
been able to make satisfactory arrangements 
with the owner, Lord Barnard, for com- 
mencing the excavation next spring of 
Uriconium, or Wroxeter, is very satisfactory, 
and awakens hopes of important discoveries. 
Further particulars will be found in another 
part of this month’s Antiguary in the account 
of the annual meeting of the Shropshire 
Archeological Society under “ Antiquarian 


News.” 
¢ k & 


An important find of coins and ornaments, 
says the A‘heneum, September 30, which in 
the opinion of the Director of the Copenhagen 
Museum date from the end of the tenth 
century and beginning of the eleventh, has 
been made at the village of Terslev in South 
Seeland. About 500 coins (of which the 
greater part bear Arabic inscriptions, while 
a few are Anglo-Saxon) were discovered, as 
well as some bars of silver, a large neck-ring 
of gold and silver wire, several bracelets, a 
long chain, some ornamented silver bowls, 
and a silver dagger with a chain attached. 
As there are no indications of a_burial- 
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ground, it is believed that the treasures were 
buried in time of war. 
¢ * 
During excavations for extensions in the 
grounds of the Mount Girls’ School, York, 
early in October, an inscribed memorial 
stone of the Roman period was unearthed. 
It was found in the course of excavating for 
a drain close to the school, and at a depth 
of 1o feet. When brought to the surface 
and cleaned it was found to be in a state of 
almost perfect preservation, a long inscrip- 
tion on it being quite legible and clear cut, 
except in one or two places where the stone 
is damaged. The stone measures about 
6 feet by 24 feet, and is 6 inches thick, the 
top being semi-circular in shape. It bears 
the following inscription of abbreviated Latin 
words : 
D. M. 

L. BEBIVS 

AVG. CRES 

CENSVIN 

MIL EGVI 

VIC. PF 

AN. XLIII 

STIP. XXIII 

HAE. F.C. 


Extended from the abbreviations, the in- 
scription should probably read as follows : 

‘‘Dis manibus, Lucius Bebius Augustus 
Crescens, Vindeliciorum miles legionis VI. 
victricis piae fidelis annorum 43 stipendi- 
orum 23, haeres faciendum curavit.” 

The translation is, roughly: ‘To the 
divine departed Lucius Bebius Augustus 
Crescens, of Vindeliciorum, a soldier of the 
6th Legion, victorious, pious and faithful 
(died), aged 43, after 23 years’ service (in 
the Legion). His heir caused this to be 
erected.” The date of the erection of the 
stone cannot be fixed with any certainty, 
beyond the fact that the 6th Legion came 
to York in the latter part of the second 


century. 





JOlace-Mames and Roman Sites. 


By HERBERT M. WHITE, B.A.. AUTHOR OF 
‘OLD INGLEBOROUGH,”’ ETC. 





| influences and remains of the 
Romans were obliterated from 
Britain on their withdrawal to the 
defence of Rome is one of the impressive 
facts of history. Historians and antiquaries 
alike have been puzzled to explain adequately 
the almost total disappearance of the handi- 
work of the masterful race which governed, 
colonized, and consolidated, our land for 
something like 400 years. Indeed, so 
radical and comprehensive was their uproot- 
ing by later invaders, that it is not easy for 
us in these days to measure to the full the 
strength and extent of their dominion in 
Britain. The general paucity of Roman 
remains has misled us moderns in our 
attempted estimates of the comprehensive- 
ness of their settlement of our island, and we 
find a tendency to deny their influence in 
localities where careful investigation elicits 
innumerable evidences of their presence and 
work. The devastations of William the 
Conqueror only served to emphasize the 
obliteration ; but it is not at all unlikely that, 
leaving out of count the unwieldy populations 
of the denser area of modern days, their 
settlements were as widespread and populous 
as in any period of our country’s history. 

Not the least striking feature of this efface- 
ment is the almost entire disappearance of 
Roman place-names—a fact which has driven 
archeologists to consider as mostly hopeless 
any attempt to trace their remains by aid of 
modern nomenclature ; and that, too, despite 
that most generally accepted of archzological 
facts, that, among the more imperishable of 
human creations, names and words rank 
high. 

For some years the writer has given 
attention to local place-names in different 
parts of England,* with special reference 
to Roman origin or influence, and the 
results have gradually led him to believe 
that the evidence of Roman sites in the 
guise of place-names is more extensive than 





* Scotland has come very little under the writer’s 
purview in this connection. 
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is generally presumed. In several instances 
he has been enabled by etymological methods 
to trace Roman sites which otherwise he 
would never have suspected. In the ensuing 
paragraphs he ventures to offer a few sugges- 
tions, certainly with no dogmatic assertive- 
ness, but with a view to invite the friendly 
criticism and counsel of interested arche- 
ologists and philologists. In this way it is 
hoped some basis may be laid for a more 
systematic study of this fascinating and, 
he trusts, not unfruitful subject. He is 
thoroughly aware of the perils of an investiga- 
tion of this nature, and not unmindful of the 
tyranny which a fixed idea is apt to exercise; 
but he is hopeful that the light of day may 
reveal all the weaknesses of these hints, and 
perhaps some few of their strong features. 
Anyone interested in the subject must 
have been impressed by the enormous 
number of place-names of quite ancient 
ancestry which are to be found in every 
corner of the land. It would not be easy to 
calculate how many thousands of names are 
printed upon our Ordnance maps, and yet 
these are very far from exhausting the list of 
names in actual use. Even to local residents 
of half a century’s standing old names are 
continually cropping up afresh from old 
estate and field books. ‘The task would be 
colossal, but nothing could be more interest- 
ing or useful than a collection in alphabetical 
order, with their situations and character- 
istics, of all the place-names in the kingdom 
—a sort of philological Domesday book. 
These names have a significance and a 
history, which in many cases are quite 
peculiar and personal, but which in countless 
instances possess or indicate some general 
feature, and lend themselves to definite 
classification. And here a caution may be 
interjected against a practice which was more 
common a generation ago, of ascribing the 
origin of place-names to the names of persons 
without the slightest evidence or authority. 
Canon Atkinson, the author of that fine piece 
of work, A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect, 
made this mistake in his derivations. The 
experience of the writer has shown him 
that, in the giving of names, the tendency of 
country folk is to designate by some special 
feature rather than personal relationship. 
Where a personal name is used to distinguish 
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a farm, hill, pond, or other site, it is promptly 
changed to that of the successor. If a general 
name is used, it is often permanent; if a 
particular name, it yields to a new-comer. 
For example, Jones’s House, would tend to 
change; but if Jones were a gardener, and his 
house were called Gardener’s House, the 
latter name would be likely to persist. 

The Romans were first and foremost a 
military race, and naturally their own word, 
castra, has above all others left its traces 
through the length and breadth of the land. 
In its obvious form, as seen in such names 
as Leicester, Doncaster, Chester, Caistor, 
Casterton, Mancetter, Exeter, it is generally 
accepted, at least in South Britain, as evidence 
of a Roman site. ‘The origin is plainly 
visible in each of these names, although 
history, locality, and dialect, have produced 
a different form. It is quite to be expected 
that in the course of fifieen centuries this 
word will have developed or degenerated 
into forms not to be identified at a first, or 
even at a third, glance. For example, 
Carstairs in Lanarkshire, Scotland, has the 
site of a Roman casfra, and _ probably 
enough is another form of the word not 
immediately recognizable. | Charterhouse 
marks a Roman site, and doubtless preserves 
the Latin name for camp. 

In tracing the word for camp, it would be 
fatal to ignore the more common Latin 
equivalent—casted//um. Accordingly, we find 
this word used in its original form to desig- 
nate a fort of Roman construction even when 
only an earthwork ; but in an altered form 
it appears in a great many places with this 
definite denotation. In numerous instances 
we find the s elided (f French chéteau), 
and get the forms: Catter, Kettle, Coates, 
Cot, Coat, Cote, Cax, and many others. 
Instances of these are Catterworth, Kettle- 
ness, Kettlebrough, Caxton, Catton, High 
Catton Grange, Cottam Warren, Cotgrave, 
Cottingham, Walcot, Hurcot, Caldicot, 
Coldcotes, Catash, Murcot, Foscot, Cat 
Street, Catstock, and illustrations could be 
multiplied indefinitely. We also have the 
form shot, as in Bagshot, Kempshott, where 
shot is equivalent to cor. 

While the Early English were familiar 
with the word caste//um, and used it freely, it 
was not because they possessed no word of 
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their own to translate it. From post-classical 
writers we are able to detect its precise 
Teutonic equivalent. The military writer 
Vegetius, who flourished at the close of the 
fourth century a.D., refers to “castellum 
parvulum, quem burgum vocant.”* Isidorus, 
Archbishop of Seville, writing early in the 
seventh century A.D., refers to the same 
word: “‘crebra per limites habitacula con- 
stituta burgos vulgo vocant.”’t In the Codex 
Justinianus{ (A.D. 530) we have another 
instance of the same word, while in the 
Codex Theodosianus§ there occurs the word 
burgarit, with the meaning of “ garrison of a 
castellum,” 

It is to be expected, then, that the invaders 
when encountering the innumerable cas¢e//a, 
which at that time doubtless preserved their 
distinctive characteristics, would more often 
call them by their Germanic name, and that 
we are likely to find the word occurring in dif- 
ferent guises all over the country. In tracing 
the word through its variations, it is neces- 
sary to remember the special power of the 
trill and the guttural in the word, and pro- 
nounce it as if written BURRR-GHH. These 
sounds have been rendered in various ways, 
according to the tongue or temperament of 
the different people, and we find the word 
appearing in some thirty or forty different 
forms. Subjoined is a list of the more com- 
mon variations, with illustrations of each 
form, every one of which represents an ascer- 
tained Roman site. 

Perhaps the commonest form of the word 
is borough, and a large though far from ex- 
haustive number of instances is given, to 
show how trustworthy a guide it is to the 
identification of Roman remains, more espe- 
cially of Roman castedla. 

BorouGH. — Boroughbridge (Yorks and 
Westm.), Aldborough (Yorks, Lincs, etc.), 
Aukborough, Blithborough, Temple- 
borough, Flamborough, Ingleborough, Brock- 
enborough, || Ellenborough, Elnborough, 
Knaresborough, Scarborough, Goldsborough, 
Littleborough, Marlborough, Narborough, 

* Inst. Ret Mil. iv. 10. 

t Origines, ix. 2, 99, ix. 4, 28. 

t 33752. § vii. 14. 

|| The name Brockenborough would appear to 
have the original duzgh duplicated. Compare Pendle 
Hill, where both Zen and /e stand for hill, which hence 
means Hill-hill-hill. 


Richborough, Sprotborough, Wanborough, 
Wallesborough, Lowborough, Overborough, 
Thornborough, Woodnesborough, Pil- 
borough, Bilsbarough, Londesborough Park, 
Borough Hill (at Isurium), Greasborough, 
Farnborough. 

Bury.—Abbotsbury, Almonbury, Arbury 
Banks, Badbury, Bambury, Woodbury Hill, 
Mixbury, Shawbury, Canterbury, Bushbury, 
Henbury, Maumbury (Roman amphitheatre), 
Cadbury, Rushbury, Bury, Buryfields, Old- 
bury (Gloc.), Oldbury Chapel (Staff.), Pess- 
bury, Pinbury, Selbury Hill, Shrewsbury, 
Tetbury, Trewsbury, Scratchbury, Westbury 
(Wilts), Wilbury Hill (Herts), Anstiebury, 
Bury Walls, Edisbury Hill, Turbury, Corney- 
bury, Alconbury Hill, Burythorpe, Limbury, 
Saintbury, Tachbury, Figsbury, Sidbury, 
Woodbury Hill (Worcs.), Homesbury Camp. 

Broucu (pronounced Bruff) is often met 
with in lonely places, designating fields, 
farms, etc. It is a safe guide to a camp. 
Brough (Westm., Lincs, Derby, Yorks); 
Brough, near Saltburn marks a camp ; 
Kettlebrough, Thornbrough, Newbrough, 
Brough at the Humber, Brough at Stoney 
Middleton. 

Broucu (pronounced Brou).—Broughton- 
on Sands, in barony of Burgh, Broughton 
(Lancs), Broughton (Lincs), Broughham 
(Westm.), Broughton Castle. 

Berry.—Walberry, Woodberry (Dorset), 
Roseberry. 

Burrow. — Overburrow near Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Burroby near Thirsk. 

Borrow.—Queeniborrow. 

Barrow.—Barrowfield at Bingham Sta- 
tion, Stonebarrow, Barrowfields near Kirkby 
Lonsdale. In Rutland there is a Barrow 
also called Berk, which indicates its deriva- 
tion. 

Burcu.—Tasburgh, Euntonburgh, Burgh 
Hill (W.R. Yorks), Bilburgh, Newburgh, 
Burgh Castle, Burgh St. Peter, Yarburgh, 
Freeburgh. 

Bar.—Barbon, Bartlow, Barton (Notts 
and Lancs), Barton (Camb.), Barham Down. 

Bur.—Burcester, Burley, Burlington, Bur- 
leigh, Burton Agnes, etc., Burford Bridge, 
Burrs, Bures Road. 

BirD or Briv.—Bridlington (also called 
Burlington), Bridford, Birdoswald (= Bur 
d’Oswald). 
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Bricc.—Filey Brigg (a massive Roman 
fortification), Brighouse, Casterton Brig, 
Brigg, Briggates, Bridgenorth (a/ias Bruges). 

Ber.—Bamber Green, Fimber, Hoober. 
It is well to be cautious in the tracing of this 
form, as it appears at a great many sites 
where there is no reason to believe that there 
are Roman remains. 

Other evident forms of the word are seen 
in the modern place-names: Barugh (pro- 
nounced in one locality Barf, and in another 
Borough), Barf, Brotton, Berkhamstead, 
Bourton Water, Braughing, Colnbrook, Bir- 
chin Lane, Brockley Hill, Cold Harbour, 
Maubray, Bradwell Grove, Otterbourne, 
Brogden Lane, Scalebor. 

It seems possible that the word Burgh 
enters into many words which a first inspec- 
tion would attribute to some other source. 
Bran, Bram, Barn, Barns, Brom, Birm or Brum, 
Barm, Bren, are elements which usually have 
a Roman odour about them. Instances are— 
Barnack, Barnby, Barmby Moor, Brandon, 
Branston, Brampton, Bramham, Brentford, 
Bromsgrove. 

Borrins.—In the word Borrins we have 
an infallible index of Roman origin or influ- 
ence in a site. It occurs under different 
forms, some of which prove its connection 
with the Burgh of Early English—e.g., Bar- 
rowens, Borrowens, Low Borren (Troutbeck), 
Borrans near Ambleside, Borrins Barn and 
Borrins Field (Ingleton, Yorks), Burrens at 
Papcastle, Birrens, Burwen Castle. This 
word crops up in the most unexpected and 
remote places, but investigation has invari- 
ably proved the site Roman. As this word 
often occurs in place-names of fields, it is not 
unlikely that the # represents the word 
Ings, as actually appears in Barrow Ings. 
It is possible that the forms Bran, Barn, etc., 
cited above, are variations of this word (¢/ 
Norse beorhin). 

Tuorn.—This is a very common word 
entering largely into the names of Roman 
sites, the satisfactory derivation of which has 
completely baffled the writer. Instances 
occur everywhere: Thorn, Thornholme Moor 
(E.R., Yorks), Thornbrough, Thrunton, 
Blackthorn Hill, Crowthorne, Cawthorne 
Camps, Thorner, Thornton, Thormanby, 
Thornton - le - Street, Thurnscoe. Kirkby 


Thore may give some clue to the essential 
VOL. VII. 





' for sepulchre, grave. 


meaning of the syllable, which perhaps is the 
word “thorough,” as in ‘“ thoroughfare.” 
Thruh it may be mentioned, is Early English 
Thorn, torn, trun, are 
said to be Norse for tower. 

STREET.—It is not to be supposed that the 
wonderful roads of the Romans should escape 
representation in modern speech, “ Street” in 
different forms—stret, strat, streat—occurs 
everywhere in names of modern towns and 
villages. While perhaps the word “street ” 
applied to a country lane is not invariably 
indicative of Roman origin, nevertheless the 
writer has found this word to denote a 
Roman road in the most surprising situa- 
tions. Country people do not give the 
“name” street to lanes or roads unless taught 
by their forbears. 

Ripce.—The appearance of the Roman 
roads is denoted in innumerable place-names 
under the forms ridge, rigg, rugg, rudge—e.g., 
Ridgewell, Lease Rigg, Rudge, Rudgate. Per- 
haps this element appears in such a form as 
Rich in Richborough, though it may be a 
development of Rut in the Roman name 
Rutupiz. 

Ston, Stan, STAIN, ETC. — The solid 
character of the Roman roads is indicated 
in countless place-names: Staines, Stean- 
ford, Stamford, Stanton, Stanegate, Stone 
Street, Standford, Stanedge, Stainmoor, 
Stannington, Staunton-on-Wye. 

Causeway. — This word was likely to 
enter largely into place-names, and, remem- 
bering its derivation (French chausée, Latin 
calciata), is to be expected sometimes in 
obscure forms, although it is common enough 
in its present form, as, ¢.g., Causeway Foot 
near Halifax. Gorsey Bank is a less ob- 
vious form of the word ; perhaps Garstang is 
another instance; also Caldicot, Coldcotes, 
and many similar names. 

Gate. — This word is usually, not the 
modern word “gate,” but a form of “ gait,” 
meaning way, road: Galgate, Weeford Gate, 
Stonagete, Gate Helmsley, Okergates, Carey’s 
Gate, Doctor Gate, Gatton. ‘Gate’ some- 
times takes the form of “yett” or “ yatt ’— 
e.g., Woodyatts. 

AGGER.—This word has been corrupted 
into many different forms, and is not always 
easy to trace. In Eggardun Hill and Hag- 
gerston it appears distinctly; Niggery Lane 
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near Preston probably contains it; also 
Egremont, Egginton Heath, Occleston 
Green, Eccleston Road. It may form the 
striking elernent in Ugthorpe, Ugbrook, 
Ugglebarnby, Hagley; while Argram, Ar- 
grove, Argrangate, possibly preserve the 
same element. 

Via is no doubt to be found in modern 
nomenclature, though it must be remem- 
bered, in tracing it, that the v should be 
sounded as a w. Examples: Weedon, 
Market Weighton, Weeford Gate, Wotton, 
Wadebrook, Wharram le-Street, Waddesdon, 
Weedon Pinkney, Warter Wheatley. But 
this element is rather to be sought under the 
adjectival form— 

VIALIS, as in Wilnecote, Wellihole, Whee- 
fell, Wheeler Street, Weedon, Wilcot, Willy, 
Worleston, Whorlton, Walton - le - Dale, 
Bishop’s Waltham, Wheeler Gate in York, 
Wilderspool, Wilbury Hill, Whiddle, Wil- 
loughy, Willyshaw Rigg, Wheelcauseway. 

OVER appears to have some intimate refer- 
ence to Roman sites, and probably is used 
in reference to a neighbouring Roman 
road: Overly Hill, Little Over, Overborough, 
Overstreet, Overtabley, Okeover, Overarley, 
Market Overton. 

Car.—The words castellum and burgh 
appear to have another representative applied 
by the Romano-British to Roman sites: 
Carlton, Ellercar, Carlton Moor, Carling 
(of. Caerleon) Gill, Charlton, Cawthorne, 
Crathorne, Cowthorne, Carcalton, Cardigan, 
Cardyk, Cawthorpe. 

Foss is common in its obvious form, but 
is also traceable in such words as Fosson 
Lane, Great Fosters, Faceby, Foscot, Fox- 
coat, Foxton. 

CoLn, modern form of Latin colonia: 
Lincoln, Colne. 

MIDDLE often, if not always, designates 
a Roman site, as in Middleton, etc. Milton 
is sometimes an abbreviation of Middleton. 

Bus, for some reason not easily explained, 
often denotes Roman origin—+.g., Buxton, 
Bowes, Busby, Bushbury. Has this any- 
thing to do with Latin Jdustum, a place 
where the dead where burned ? 

ButTrer, BATTER.—Buttercramb, Batters- 
by, Bawtry, Battleston (ff. Latin dustuarium, 
place where dead were burned). 

SALTER is often present in names of 





Roman sites. A personal inspection of 
Salter’s Gate, between Pickering and Whitby, 
immediately brought to mind the Latin word 
saltus = a narrow pass, a defile. “ Saltus 
Gait ” exactly describes the site which is on 
a Roman road. Whether this suggestion is 
applicable elsewhere only personal observa- 
tion can determine. Salterwath, Salton. 

HARBOUR, a Safe indication of Roman site, 
especially if combined with the word co/d. 
From O.H. German Aeriberge, Low Latin 
Heriberga (cf. French Auéderge), meaning 
shelter for an army, military station. 

Ata is, perhaps, the most interesting word 
of all the list. It was a word much used by 
the Romans in a military sense, and denoted 
the wing of a Roman army, comprising the 
Roman cavalry and their allies, who were 
usually mounted. An a/a consisted of from 
500 to 1,000 men, and it often settled in 
a town, receiving lands and giving its name 
to the place. In Ellenborough, near Working- 
ton, we have a verified instance of the settle- 
ment of an a/a. Its older name is said to 
have been Alanborough. Other instances of 
the word are Allerton, Allerthorpe, Wilne- 
cote, Caston Dyke, Carlbury, Northallerton, 
Elnborough, Ellercar, Elleron. 

Gun, or GUNNER, probably from A.S. 
geona, through, or geong=a journey. Ex.: 
Gunnergate, near Middlesbrough, would be 
equivalent to Geonagait—z.c., thoroughfare. 

LED, or LEAD, OR LETH (cf. AS. gelad, 
a way, road), Cf also GAL, as in Galgate. 

PaTuH, Patt, PapD, as in Paterington, etc., 
means a way. 

WarH in different forms, as WAD, etc., is 
frequent from A.S. weg=a road, TH repre- 
senting the guttural “g.” ‘This element varies 
to WauGH, Wap, etc. 

DvKE in many obscure forms, as in 
Deighton, near Northallerton, where the 
Roman road is still visible, though only a 
grassy lane or elongated field. 

APPLE often appears to enter into Roman 
place-names, though the derivation is not 
evident (cf Latin Ad palus). 

Cam (cf vernacular cam, a bank, dyke). 
Cam Fell at Ribblehead has a Roman road. 
This word is often met with near Roman 
roads. 

SPITAL often suggests Roman occupation. 
It is derived from Latin ospitaiis (Late 





Latin ospitalium), and means an inn. Ex. : 
Spital-in-the-Street, Lincs. 

Pit, Pitty.— Perhaps connected with 
bilum, a pillar (referring to a Roman mile- 
stone ?). 

FLEET, FLatt.—The derivation of this 
element has completely baffled the writer. 

Brass may be a corruption of Barras, 
which itself is a proved Roman site. This 
word contains the element Burc in its softer 
form. Ex.: Brassington Moor, Brass Castle, 
near Wilsden, and elsewhere. 

Toot, Tot, is a well-known index of a 
Roman site (¢ French /oit, a house, from 
Latin, ‘ectum). 

In tracing Roman sites, one’s ventures are 
often supported by the fact that the place- 
name presents, not merely one of the above- 
mentioned elements, but may possess two 
or three, when the investigator need be in no 
doubt whatever as to the correctness of his 
suspicions. Many illustrations of this duplica- 
tion will be observed among the names just 
cited. Broxbourne Bury has probably the 
element “ burgh ” thrice repeated, while Bor- 
rowcot, Foscot, Kettlebrough, Leadgate, and 
the like, provide double evidence of Roman 
occupation. 

It will not be amiss to give an instance or 
two where the writer has identified a Roman 
road entirely by help of place-names, which 
he has later been able to verify. Brotton, 
on the north-east coast of Yorkshire, attracted 
his attention, and a further inspection yielded 
Brough as a name attached to a farm nearer 
the coast. Directly south was discovered 
Freeburgh Hill. A straight road was found 
to connect these three places, and still later 
a Roman camp was discovered near Brough 
Farm. Producing the line of road upon the 
Ordnance map over the moors to the south 
discovered a direct link between the camp 
at the coast (Hunt’s Cross) and an ancient 
camp on the high moors many miles away. 
Examination on the spot discovered the 
well-known characteristics of a Roman road 
—agger, ditches, and in places the actual 
paving-stones placed in site by the builders of 
the road. Another instance was a road, or, 
rather, raised footpath, found paved under 
the sod, connecting Whorlton, Carlton, Great 
Broughton, and Burrow Green Farm. At 
the last-named place was found a camp, 
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which certainly proved to be of the Motte 
and Bailey type (Early Norman), but show- 
ing signs of earlier occupation by the 
Romans. Interesting to add, both these 
roads occur in that division of north-east 
Yorkshire anciently called Langbarugh (pro- 
nounced Borough), now Cleveland. Lang- 
barugh is a tiny hamlet known only to 
near residents, but was doubtless once an 
important centre. 

In closing this paper, it may be added 
that all the instances furnished are recog- 
nized Roman sites, many of which the writer 
has verified by personal inquiry and in- 
vestigation. He will welcome very gratefully 
any corroboration or criticism of these notes, 
which are advanced tentatively and with 
considerable hesitation and diffidence. 
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Che jProblem of Ancient 
Cultivations. 


By HERBERT S. Toms. 
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a > ¥ readers of the Antiguary who are 


familiar with the subject through 
the writings of F. Seebohm,* Sir 
G. L. Gomme,7 and W. Johnson, 
it is hoped that the following notes on 
Ancient Cultivations will especially appeal. 
No general introduction need be given, for 
that task has already been most lucidly per- 
formed by Mr. Walter Johnson.§ However, 
to secure the interest of the uninitiated, the 
cultivations to be considered may be defined 
as the platforms or terraces which are situated 
on the sides of steep or gently sloping hills. 
It is agreed that such terraces are either the 
unintentional product of ploughing or digging 
in a certain direction, or that they have 
been deliberately constructed for agricultural 
purposes. 

These widely-distributed terrace cultiva- 
tions, to which the term “ linchet ” is generally 
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applied, have been divided* into two 
classes : 

1. “ The steeply-pitched linchets of the 
highlands and hills, in which the terraces 
form tiny platforms which may be anywhere 
from a few feet to a few yards in width, and 
have a rise from platform to platform, varying 
within about the same limits. These linchets 
usually compose a number of tiers—two, 
three, and upwards to a score—and they may 
reach from the middle portion of a hill slope 
almost to the summit.” 7 

2. “ The comparatively broad terraces of 
the lowlands and undulating ground.” { 

It is stated that Class 1 seems to “ repre- 
sent that system of cultivation which started 
from the heights and crept downwards as 
far as was considered safe and expedient,” 
and that Class 2 ‘‘ belongs to that system 
which commenced in the valley, and left off 
some distance up the slope.” § 

Although the uncertainty of the period or 
periods of the linchets is admitted, there 
appears to be a strong tendency to regard 
Class 1 as the older of the two. It is 
assumed that it includes the only examples 
which may be prehistoric, whilst those com- 
prising Class 2 are regarded as probably not 
older than the Teutonic settlement, and that 
most of them are probably of recent date.|| 
In fact, so far as age is concerned, according 
to the literature on the subject, the steeply- 
pitched linchets of the highlands and hills 
(Class 1) are considered of more importance 
than the broad terraces of the lowlands and 
undulating ground (Class 2). The following 
notes are solely confined to the latter kind 
in Sussex and Dorset, and their primary 
purpose is to point out that Class 2 merits 
the attention of all archzeological societies in 
whose districts examples occur; and, also, 
that by the practical study of both classes 
important information as to their age may be 
obtained. 

In Fig. 1 is shown the southernmost por- 
tion of an extensive series which commences 
about a mile north of the prehistoric hill-fort 


* The Village Community, by G. L. Gomme, 
pp. 84, 86,87. Folk Memory, by W. Johnson, F.G.S., 
. 268. 


{ Folk Memory, by W. Johnson, F.G.S., pp. 263, 
268. 

{ Lbid., p. 268. § Lbid., p. 283. 

|| Zézd., pp. 265, 283. 


of Hollingbury, Brighton, in the valley known 
as Park Bottom. From the pond in the 
lowest part of the valley to the nearest points 
on the Ditchling Road and Ladies’ Mile 
(roads which run along the bordering hill- 
crests), the approximate rise of the ground is 
150 feet and 50 feet respectively. These 
figures, taken in conjunction with the plan 
(Fig. 1), show that the Park Bottom cultiva- 
tions occupy the gentle slopes of a shallow 
coombe in the chalk downs. But they are 
not confined to the sides of the hill. They 
extend northwards, covering the crest of the 
Ladies’ Mile, and are continued into and 
beyond the neighbouring coombe, known as 
Eastwick Bottom. 

The edges, or balks, of these terraces vary 
from 13 feet to 2 feet in height, and, roughly 
put, the idea as to their supposed formation 
may be thus rendered : 

Imagine a square strip of land, with sides, 
say, go yards in length, marked out on a 
hillside, the top and bottom sides running 
across the slope of the hill. Make this 
square into three ailotments of go by 30 yards, 
so that the divisional lines of 90 yards are 
parallel with top and bottom of square. In 
imagination occupy central allotment, and 
dig it over. It is assumed that during this 
operation the imaginary tenant has followed 
the line of least resistance—that is, the 
digging was commenced along the lowest 
edge of strip, and the whole of the earth or 
sods turned over downhill, leaving on com- 
pletion a slight scarp running the whole 
length of the uppermost side. This scarp, 
be it observed, forms a step up to the allot- 
ment above. Going to the bottom of the 
allotment, the reverse would be noted, the 
first and second line of spits turned over 
having formed a ridge along the dividing 
line, and down which we should have to 
step to gain access to allotment situated 
below. Assuming the allotments above and 
below to have been similarly cultivated, it is 
clear that these incipient banks or balks 
would be doubly accentuated. Continuous 
cultivation by this downhill method is thought 
to have given rise to the kind of platforms 
or terraces seen in Fig. 1. 

A close study of our local downland ter- 
races has destroyed the private opinion that 
none of them could be ascribed to a hoary 
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antiquity. Recently one of the largest balks 
in Park Bottem was cut through in making 
a new road.* The section exposed? showed 
the balk to have been formed as described 
in the allotment illustration—by downhill 
cultivation. Capping the balk was a seam 
of pure mould, and below chalky mould rest- 
ing on the undisturbed chalk, This chalky 
mould evidently represents the original body 
of the balk, the capping of pure mould 
being of subsequent accumulation. From 
the chalky mould excavated only a few arti- 
ficial chips of flint were turned out; but 


terraces have been gathered not only similar 
fragments of coarse hand-made pottery, burnt 
flints, and flint flakes, but quantities of true 
Romano-British pottery, including the Roman 
terra sigillata, or so-called Samian ware. 
The sites of such discoveries are indicated 
on the plan (Fig. 1) by small square dots. 
The presence of this pottery indicates either 
that the valley was inhabited during the 
Roman occupation, or, what is more prob- 
able, that it was under cultivation at that 
time. 

Coupled with this is the interesting dis- 
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FIG. 


I.—MAP OF ANCIENT CULTIVATIONS AT PARK BOTTOM, NEAR BRIGHTON, SHOWING 


DISTRIBUTION OF FRAGMENTS OF ROMANO-BRITISH POTTERY. 


lying along the bottom of the pure mould 
capping were found small fragments of 
coarse hand-made pottery—of British or 
Romano-British origin—with cooking stones 
and flint flakes. These objects were lying 
on the old crest of the balk in a kind of 
stratum, and it is evident they were dropped 
on the balk afer its formation in Roman or 
pre-Roman times. 

From the mole-heaps over practically the 
whole area occupied by the Park Bottom 


* At point A, southern end of balk 19, Fig. 1. 
+ See top section, Fig. 2. 





covery that the association of Romano- 
British pottery’ with the terraces in Park 
Bottom is not an isolated instance. Thanks 
to the moles and rabbits, it has been ascer- 
tained that the same qualities of pottery, 
coarse and lathe-turned, are strewn over a 
good many similar series of combined hill- 
and-valley terraces situated within a ten-mile 
radius of Brighton, and also on the same 
type of cultivation in the neighbourhood of 
Cheselbourne and Pydeltrenthide in Central 
Dorset. 

Accompanying the pottery on these areas 
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are fragments of sandstone which are foreign 
to the soil. Many of the pieces exhibit flat 
and polished surfaces, and an examination of 
the larger specimens shows that they are the 
remains of a primitive type of quern, or grain- 
rubber, which, although usually associated 
with Bronze Age or earlier antiquities, may 
possibly be contemporary with the Roman 


it)—which is built over the cultivations of 
Eastwick Bottom, near Brighton, in such a 
way as to leave no doubt that it was con- 
structed after the formation of the terraces 
(see also Sections A B, C D, E F, Figs. 2 
and 3). The problem which here confronts 
the archeologist is, of course, the age of the 
superimposed entrenchment. But it very 
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FIG. 2.—VALLEY ENTRENCHMENT BUILT OVER ANCIENT CULTIVATIONS IN EASTWICK 
BOTTOM, NEAR BRIGHTON. 


and British pottery with which the fragments 
occur. 

Are any of the terraces of Class 2 earlier 
than Early British or Roman times? This 
question is raised by Fig. 2—a typical valley 
entrenchment* (the rampart of which is indi- 
cated by a thick black line, and the outside 
edge of the ditch by the thin line bordering 


* See the A utiguary, November, 1907, pp. 427-429. 


closely resembles two similar earthworks at 
Beltout, near the old Beachy Head Light- 
house, which were excavated in 1909 by the 
Brighton and Hove Archeological Club, and 
proved to belong to the Early Bronze Age, * 
and also that of the same period excavated 


* “ Beltout Valley Entrenchments,” Sussex Daily 
News, December 2, 1909. ‘‘Beltout Valley En- 
trenchments,” Brighton Herald, December 4, 1909. 
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by the late General Pitt-Rivers on Martin 
Down, Wilts. * 

The valley entrenchment shown in Fig. 2 
is the only one which can be described in 
this article ; but mention must be made that 
there are other examples in Sussex and 
Central Dorset which are so connected with 
cultivations as to show that the latter are of 
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This inspection demonstrated that the South 
Lodge Camp*—a quadrilateral Bronze Age 
earthwork—is far more intimately connected 
with traces of cultivation terraces than the 
published plans show, and, what is more 
important, that the ancient cultivations on 
Handley Down, Dorset,t are intersected at 
two points by the Angle Ditch—a proved 
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earlier date than the entrenchments them- 
selves. The view that the cultivations 
(Class 2) with which these entrenchments 
are associated are of Bronze Age, or earlier 
origin, has been remarkably strengthened 
by recent inspection of the sites excavated 
by General Pitt-Rivers in Wilts and Dorset. 








* Excavations tn Cranborne Chase, vol. iv., by 
General A. Pitt-Rivers. 






SCALE OF FEET. 


FIG. 3.—SECTIONS ACROSS EDGES OF ANCIENT CULTIVATIONS IN PARK BOTTOM AND 
EASTWICK BOTTOM, NEAR BRIGHTON. 


(The positions of lower sections with relation to superimposed Valley Entrenchment are indicated in Fig. 2.) 








Bronze Age work—and its associated but 
earlier drain. } 

That many of the downland cultivations are 
even Neolithic will be strongly suggested by 
reference to Fig. 4. The small inset in the west 


* Excavations in Cranborne Chase, vol. iv., by 
General A. Pitt-Rivers. 

+ /bid., Plate 244. 

{ /bid., p. 60, and Plate 248. Compare also 
Plate 244. 
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corner of the plan is a diagram of the well- 
known hill-fort of Cissbury, its rampart and 
ditch being respectively indicated by thick 
and thin parallel lines. The black dots 
within and without the entrenchment repre- 
sent approximately the position, but not the 
full number, of filled-in pits, many of which 
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terraces. This series is continued south- 
wards outside the camp, down the spur 
known as the Vineyard, into the valley 
below. 

Fig. 4 is a detailed survey of part of the 
interior cultivations. The area it embraces 
is shown in the inset by the small square 
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FIG. 4.—MAP OF ANCIENT CULTIVATIONS AND ASSOCIATED PITS AT CISSBURY CAMP, SUSSEX, 


have been proved by excavation to be the 
shafts of Neolithic flint-mines. * 

Cissbury, like other prehistoric forts, en- 
closes the summit of a hill. Within the 
camp, on the southern slope of the hill-crest, 
there exists a series of broad cultivation 


* “ Flint Workings at Cissbury,” by Ernest Willett, 
Archeologia, vol. xlv. ‘* Excavations in Cissbury 
Camp,” by A. Lane-Fox, Journal Anthrop. institute, 
vol. v. 


east of the centre of the camp. This area 
is now largely covered with furze bushes ; 
but the survey shows how the zone of pits 
(seen in the inset) extends on to and covers 
the cultivations. With one exception, all the 
black spots are circular basin-shaped depres- 
sions; but the circles 1, 2, and 3, are pits 
which are filled up level, their presence being 
noted by the difference in surface soil and 
growth of grass. There are a number of 
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these north-west of the group 1 to 4, which 
are not marked on the plan. 

It will be observed that the pits here shown 
to scale vary in diameter; but in dimensions 
most of them may be matched among the 
true flint-mines west and south of the area. 
Further, around the edges of the larger pits in 
the upper part of the survey, members of the 
Brighton and Hove Archeological Club have 
obtained large flint cores and flakes similar 
to those which constitute the débris sur- 
rounding the Neolithic shafts in the western 
part of the camp. In connection with the 
smaller pits, it is important to note that the 
approximate diameters of the whole series of 
flint-mines recently discovered by Captain 
A. J. Wade on Stoke Down, West Sussex,* 
are not more than 12 feet, the diameters 
being taken across the tops of the filled-in 
shafts. 

Referring to Fig. 4, it will be seen that 
Pits 1 to 5, and 26, have broken up and 
destroyed the edge of the cultivations ; 
No. 17 is actually dug into the cultivation 
scarp, and the rest are situated on the 
terraces. In view of the above facts, no 
explanation is required to show that these 
pits are decidedly later than the cultivations ; 
and, as the observations recorded greatly 
favour the view that some of the pits belong 
to the zone of Neolithic mines with which 
they are in such close proximity, it cannot be 
too strongly urged that the terraces of the 
chalk downs should receive the studious 
attention of our archeological committees, 
clubs, and societies. 

Looked at from a practical standpoint, the 
determination of the periods of the cultiva- 
tions, and other points connected with their 
construction and questionable systems, seems 
to present few difficulties. The disposition 
of the objects in the exposed section at Park 
Bottom shows that, were a good number of 
sections dug through the edges or balks 
of undisturbed downland cultivations, the 
evidence yielded by the finds would be as 
definite and reliable as that produced by the 
ditch and rampart of entrenchments. But, to 
be of real scientific value, these sections 
would have to be dug with extreme care, 
and the soils and finds most accurately 


* Prehistoric Mines,” Sussex Daily News, 


October 3, 1910. 
VOL. VII. 





recorded. This research should, where pos- 
sible, be combined with the methodical 
excavation of earthworks and other super- 
imposed antiquities, such as those to which 
attention has been directed in this article ; 
for the information thereby obtained would 
be of far greater interest and worth than that 
yielded by sections of the balks alone. 

This article cannot be concluded without 
sincere thanks tc Messrs. W. J. Jacobs, 
W. Law, and S. P. Smith, members of the 
Brighton and Hove Archzological Club, for 
their hearty co-operation in preparing the 
surveys and sections shown. 








Che forged Commission— 
Cibo was the forger ? 


By THOMAS Fitzpatrick, LL D. 


~~ 


N many works purporting to treat of 
the seventeenth-century civil war in 


on Novemlxr 4, 1641, Sir Phelim 
O'Neill, and Rory, brother of the Lord 
Maguire, exhibited and published a com- 
mission as from Charles I., authorizing the 
insurrection that broke out on the night 
of Friday, October 22 in that year. 

There has been much controversy whether 
“the commission” was genuine or forged. 
I cannot find that any writer has expressed 
the least doubt as to the “publication.” As 
usually treated, the only questions seems to 
be that of origin. If the King did not grant 
or authorize it, then the instrument must 
have been forged by Sir Phelim or by some 
of his followers. No one appears to suspect 
that there was a third party, opposed to both 
the King and the Irish insurgents, who had 
a greater interest in putting forth such a 
thing—the only party, indeed, that ever made 
any use of it. 

At this time it can hardly become necessary 
to defend the King from the charge urged 
against him by his enemies in England His 
policy towards Ireland was enough tortuous 
and dishonourable ; but he could issue such 
a writing only in the event of being out of his 
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mind. There was nothing to be gained by 
it that could not be had without it. For 
himself it would mean the short-cut to ruin. 
The idea of keeping such a thing secret were 
absurd. The so-called ‘commission ” is, in 
fact, a proclamation addressed to no one in 
particular, but to the Irish Catholics at large; 
and, as the story goes, the Ulster leader took 
the earliest opportunity of making it public, 
and of having copies despatched to all parts 
of Ireland. 

No one has ever imagined that a royal 
commission, or the pretence of one, was 
considered necessary to get up an insurrection 
in Ireland before or after 1641. Why then? 
Sir Phelim required nothing of the kind. 
The forgery, we are gravely assured, was 
intended to increase his following. At the 
beginning of that November he was already 
at the head of 30,000 men—more, by a good 
deal, than he was able to manage, or to equip 
in tolerable fashion. Among the ancient 
race, the will of O’Neill was all the com- 
mission that was required or thought of. 
There were some of English descent who 
afterwards related that, when they demanded 
a sight of “the commission,” none could be 
produced—not even one of those copies that 
(as we are told) were sent to all parts of 
Ireland. 

The Irish “rebels” never made use of 
such a document. ‘There were, however, 
rebe's of another nation who used it to some 
purpose against the King. These latter were 
the only party the commission could serve, 
and they had their allies and sympathizers in 
Dublin Castle, who scrupled not, in many 
ways, to use the King’s name and authority 
to His Majesty’s prejudice. 

Much as has been written touching the 
genuineness of “the commission,” it amounts 
to scarcely more than this: The forged docu- 
ment bears date October 1, 1641, “at 
Edinburgh,” where the King then was. At 
that particular time, as has been urged, there 
were facilities for playing pranks with the 
Great Seal; and there were about the King 
men who were little troubled with scruples. 
This merely goes to show that a document 
might possibly issue without the King’s 
knowledge or authority. The matter were 
of some account if such an instrument had 
been discovered in Ireland bearing a genuine 


seal. At this point, where inquiry ought 
really to begin, the search comes to an end. 
No writer has, it seems, even thought of 
investigating the question as to what did or 
did not happen iz /reland. Yet it is there 
that the solution, if there is one, must be 
sought. 

The writer of the article “Sir Phelim 
O’Neill” in the Dictionary of National 
Biography says that the Newry incident of 
November 4 created ‘“‘an immense sensa- 
tion.” Against which I place this as the 
result of several years’ search and investiga- 
tion: Zhe alleged publication ts never mentioned 
in the T:C.D. depositions. Those famous 
manuscripts abound in hearsays and stories 
about many things of little or no importance 
compared with that alleged event. There is 
not, I submit, even a hint that-any deponent 
ever heard of that Newry publication; nor 
does it appear that any examiner or com- 
missioner ever put a question pointing to 
such an occurrence at Newry or any place 
whatever. There are many examinations of 
those who were in Newry or its neighbour- 
hood at the supposed time, but no hint that 
anyone ever heard of that which caused, 
as we are told, immense sensation. 

I can make this assertion with confidence, 
having devoted much time and labour to 
these documents. I have made particular 
search in reference to “the commission,” 
and the result has been a revelation for which 
I was wholly unprepared by what I had 
found in print. 

The silence of the depositions is, to my 
mind, conclusive that the alleged publication 
of November 4 is a fraud—one of the many 
impositions relating to the same movement 
which have been kept to the fore by repe- 
tition without examination. At no period 
was there any attempt to solve the mystery, 
even when the question seemed to force 
itself on the attention of those at the head 
of affairs in Ireland ; they showed all along 
that the matter would abide no handling. 
This applies to every Government in that 
period. In the course of twenty years there 
were changes in the outward form of govern- 
ment in Ireland; but the management 
remained with the same set of individuals, 
who were more or less openly on the side of 
the Parliament. Three families, in particular, 
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exercised, under all changes, dominant in- 
fluence at the Castle—namely, those of Coote, 
Boyle, and Jones. Dr. Henry Jones, who 
put aside his mitre of Clogher to don the 
garb of Cromwellian trooper, was at the head 
of the “ intelligence ” department during all 
those years ; and although he filled the office 
of Scoutmaster-General to Oliver Cromwell, 
he had the dexterity to get reappointed to 
his diocese at the Restoration, and soon 
after was translated to the See of Meath, 
with rank next to that of the Archbishops. 

This Dr. Henry Jones was head of the 
commissioners appointed, in December, 
1641, to take statements on oath from the 
refugees who had already filled the City of 
Dublin. Ina letter of his in T.C.D., dated 
the 14th of that month, he boasts that he 
has his friends and servants in the rebels’ 
camp, who can “store him with intelligence 
useful to the State.” Jones could have 
settled the question of “ the commission” for 
ever. He never moved in the matter. He 
never tried to remove the question from the 
region of idle gossip. He and his colleagues 
were eager enough to collect such gossip 
from those who alleged they heard “ from 
the rebels themselves ” that they had com- 
mission, or authority, or warrant, or licence, 
from the King—in not a few instances from 
the Queen. But the question was never 
touched upon when the commissioners had 
before them those who ought to know. 

Many commanders and leading men on 
the Irish side fell into the hands of the 
Government, and their examination was 
taken. With the exception of Lord Maguire 
and Colonel Hugh Oge MacMahon, appre- 
hended at the beginning in Dublin (whose 
statements were not encouraging), there is no 
indication that the question of a royal com- 
mission, real or pretended, was put to any 
Irish examinant of position for explanation. 
It is notorious that MacMahon, Sir John 
Read (of the King’s household), and Patrick 
Barnewall, of Kilbrew, an aged gentleman 
of the Pale, were put on the rack to extract 
what might implicate the King ; but nothing 
in favour of either a commission or a pre- 
tended one was ascertained. 

The most remarkable case of all is that of 
Sir Phelim’s own examination at the Council 
Board in Dublin Castle (February 23, 1653), 


the day before he was put on trial at the bar 
of the Cromwellian High Court of Justice. 
He was questioned about the commissions 
(or appointments) he had from the Ulster 
chieftains, from the Lords of the Pale (to 
command at the siege of Drogheda), and 
from the General Assembly at Kilkenny. 
But the examination contains not a word 
about a commission from the King (real or 
pretended), or a Bull from the Pope; not a 
word about the massacres and cruelties of 
which, behind his back, he had been accused ; 
and Bishop-Scoutmaster Jones, the man who 
for years had been recording such stories 7 
camera, was present at the table, and signs 
the examination. (See the examination, with 
facsimile of last page and autographs, printed 
in the third volume of Gilbert’s Affairs in 
Ireland in 1641, etc.) 

In the existing notes of evidence at Sir 
Phelim’s trial, there is no allusion to com- 
mission from the King; not even in Mr. 
Attorney’s speech for the prosecution, al- 
though there is distinct mention of those 
already specified. The first reference to the 
subject occurs in Judge Lowther’s harangue 
when about to pass sentence of death. A 
copy of the commission is produced, and he 
denies it (as on the record). And here I 
must take exception to what Miss Hickson 
prints: “The King’s commission you 
altered” —the view apparently adopted by 
Gardiner. ‘ Altered” is not the word in the 
original manuscript—it is “alleade” (for 
“allege”); but what Sir Phelim may have 
alleged cannot be fully made out, owing to 
the scrappy, almost illegible character of the 
scrawl, 

The “copy produced in court” is men- 
tioned in the letter of Fleetwood and Colonel 
Jones (March 4, 1652-53) in a way that 
shows how disappointed they were by Sir 
Phelim’s attitude ; and shows, moreover, the 
tortuous courses followed where the straight 
course was open. ‘This copy was presented 
in court and read before him, which coming 
attested by a person of honest repute, we 
thought it our duty to transmit the copy 
thereof to you” (Firth’s Ludlow, i. 536). 
The name of that “ person of honest repute ” 
does not appear, and he ought to have been 
brought forward to show how Ae came by his 


copy. 
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The commissioners must have regarded 
the “copy” as a valuable find, and as such 
they send it to London, where the alleged 
commission had been printed and published 
ten years before in the Puritan pamphlet 
The Mysterie of Iniquity (1643). Any person 
who had that production could furnish the 
copy mentioned by Fleetwood and Jones, or 
any number of copies. 

The author of the Afysterie says that a 
copy came to him from Dublin, with a depo- 
sition (by someone not named) relating that 
the copy was gotten from one Father Byrne, 
in presence of Mr. Stapleton, at a tavern 
called The Bull, on the Merchants’ Quay, 
Dublin. Here was a rare opportunity for 
the Government in Ireland to bring up the 
parties so named for examination. There 
are two bulky volumes of depositions re- 
lating to Dublin, and they contain no indica- 
tion of any attempt made to bring forth the 
persons so publicly referred to in the London 
pamphlet. Dr. Henry Jones and his col- 
leagues could not be ignorant of that publi- 
cation. They ignored it. In doing so they 
kept to the rule acted upon all through— 
namely, to evade the question of the com- 
mission when it might be brought to the 
test. 

‘There is a manuscript copy in the volume 


of depositions relating to County Armagh. 
Miss Hickson is positive this is the one pro- 


duced at Sir Phelim’s trial. It bears no 
mark of having been used in court. On the 
contrary, there is added a marginal note that 
points to dubious origin. Miss Hickson, 
white printing from the manuscript, leaves 
out this noting, and says nothing about it: 

In the printed booke this coppie is alledged to 
have beene gotten by the depon* in presence of 
Mr. Stapleton of one father Birne, a priest, at a 


taverne called the bull on the Merchants Key in 
Dublin about the midle of November. 


The reference is clearly to the Mysterie of 
Iniguity. ‘There is closer verbal agreement 
between this manuscript and the copy in that 
pamphlet than between the former and the 
Rushworth version. It is not so easy to say 
whether the T.C.D. copy or the printed 
page of the A/ysterie is of the earlier date. 

The rulers who could have settled all 
aimed rather at mystifying the subject, acting 
throughout the part of those whose interest 


it was to evade inquiry into the origin of the 
supposed commission. 

I am sensible how easy it will be for those 
who have never considered the matter to 
answer all this. It is inconsistent with, or 
rather opposed to, what every historian of 
the period has to say on the subject. True; 
but which of them has examined the subject 
in all its bearings, or done more than copy 
what some other had said? ‘The consensus 
of those who merely copy is not of so much 
account. 

It is said that Sir Phelim himself admitted 
the forgery when on his trial, and again 
when on the ladder. This allegation is to 
be found in many works published in Ire- 
land as well as in some published elsewhere. 
What ground is there for the statement? It 
is all mere repetition of a story related thirty 
years after Sir Phelim’s death. Let this in 
particular be noted: We have no authentic 
statement from Sir Phelim himself, or from 
anyone who held command in his party, that 
he either forged, or authorized, or had any 
knowledge of, the so-called “commission.” 
As I have said, the Government officials 
were eager enough to record second-hand (or 
twenty-second-hand) stories about what the 
rebels should have said of the King’s com- 
plicity in the Irish Rebellion. The same. 
officials were careful to give the question a 
wide berth when examining Sir Phelim him- 
self, or any of the Irish leaders who, by sur- 
render or otherwise, had come into the hands 
of the party in power. 

This is a highly important aspect of the 
question. Which of the historians has dealt 
with it, or even thought of it ? 

I have alluded to the well-known relation 
of John Ker, Dean of Ardagh, a copy of 
which the Duke of Ormond supplied to 
Nalson for his “Impartial Collection” of 
State documents. Miss Hickson summarily 
dismisses this relation as worthless, and 
charges the Dean with falsehood—so dread- 
ful is the judgment of the self-righteous 
woman! A cooler head will probably find 
that Ker gave, according to his recollection, a 
faithful account of what he had witnessed, so 
long before, at the trial and execution of the 
“grand rebel.” But not unnaturally he 
mixed up in the narrative some matters of 
which he heard at later periods. And one 
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of the latest things was the allegation in 
Borlase’s Jrish Rebellion (1680) anent the 
forging of a commission by one of Sir Phe- 
lim’s captains. One thing Ker could not 
mistake—namely, the repeated assurance 
that Sir Phelim had no such commission 
from the King. The object of the narrative, 
evidently, was to meet the absurd imputation 
still cast upon the memory of Charles I. No 
one then, of the Court party, had the least 
concern about Sir Phelim or what was laid 
to Ais charge. 

It ought not to be so readily forgotten 
that Sir Phelim in 1649 had a Colonel’s 
commission from Ormond, then  Lord- 
Lieutenant to the exiled King. This ap- 
pointment ought to be sufficient answer to 
the charges preferred against Sir Phelim by 
Temple, and repeated by Carte and his 


followers. 


‘** Che Architecture of 
the Renaissance in france.”* 


By THE REv. J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
oo 


JHIESE two handsome and nobly 


§| illustrated volumes supply, as the 
| secondary title tells us, “‘a history 
of the evolution of the arts of build- 
ing, decoration, and garden design, under 
classical influence, from 1495 to 1830.” Mr. 
Ward has already won his spurs in this most 
interesting field of architectural research by 
his work on French Chateaux and Gardens 
in the Sixteenth Century. After a careful 
examination of these two beautiful books, 
there need be no hesitation in accepting the 
statement of the publisher, that he is offering 
“ a work that will be value, not only to every- 
one interested in architecture, but also to 
collectors of French odjets d'art, the character 
of which is inseparably bound up with the 
history of architectural design, and to all on 
whom the story of civilization, in its myriad 
aspects, exercises its spell.” 

* The Architecture of the Renaissance in France. 
By W. H. Ward, M.A. 465 illustrations from 
drawings and photographs, including 14 collotype 
plates. London: B. T. Batsford [1911]. 2 vols., 
large 8vo., pp. xxvi and vi, 528. Price 30s. net. 


The author is well equipped for the com- 
prehensive volumes which he has undertaken, 
for he is not only a practising architect with 
a lifelong familiarity with the French language, 
but he has spent the greater part of the last 
seven years in visiting all the prominent 
Renaissance buildings throughout France, in 
preparation for the work which he has just 
completed. Although there is a mass of litera- 
ture on the subject, as to which there is an 
excellent bibliographical list extending over 
six pages, it is not a little remarkable that no 
work exists either in French or English deal- 
ing exclusively with the whole Renaissance 
architecture of the former kingdom. Mono- 
graphs abound on particular phases, on styles, 
on buildings or groups of buildings, and they 
are often admirable; but there was clearly 
room—nay, a necessity—for a big and trust- 
worthy book of this description. No man of 
intelligence can possibly visit any of the 
great buildings of the French Renaissance, 
whether secular or ecclesiastical, without 
desiring to gain a more or less perfunctory 
grasp of the general scheme of post-Gothic 
development in that country. But, up to 
the present, anyone, like the writer of this 
notice, desirous of gaining such information 
in a condensed form, has been obliged to con- 
tent himself with taking down from his shelves 
Fergusson’s Modern Styles of Architecture, the 
second edition of which was issued in 1873. 
There he will find about seventy pages 
devoted to the Renaissance under Francis I., 
Henry IV., Louis XIV., and the Empire. 
Good, however, as this summary was for the 
time at which it was written, such a mass of 
material has become available since the date 
when it was written, that its worth is now 
considerably impaired, and, as Mr. Ward 
justly states, “his (Mr. Fergusson’s) peculiar 
point of view contributes to diminish the 
value of his criticism.” 

Full justice has been done of recent years 
to the revived classical architecture of both 
Italy and England, and it is now a distinct 
satisfaction to feel that we have within our 
hands two compact and reliable volumes 
supplying equally sound information as to 
France. And this is all the more requisite 
for the information and guidance of intelligent 
tourists, seeing that to every Englishman 
who visits with some degree of inteyest the 
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peninsula of Italy, there are at least ten who 
spend no small portion of their time on the 
continent of France. 

A further source of satisfaction, particu- 
larly to the writer of this notice, is that, 
whilst the bulk of the text is necessarily 
devoted to Chateaux, Hotels, and Public 
Buildings, special attention is also given to 
the Churches, a branch of Renaissance 
architecture which has hitherto escaped due 
attention. 

When treating of the style of Louis XII. 
(1495-1515), Mr. Ward aptly points out that, 
though the history of architecture in the 
Middle Ages naturally gives the first place to 
church buildings, when the threshold of the 
modern world is reached the position is 
reversed ; for secular architecture leads, and 
church architecture follows, though often 
lagging behind. In France especially, at 
the dawn of the Renaissance, the chateau 
supplants the church, and is the most 
finished product of the art of building. An 
admirable paragraph, but far too long to cite, 
sets forth two of the chief reasons for the 
comparative rarity of examples of church 
work, showing Italian influence, in the period 
under consideration, The persistence of 
Gothic is manifested in the completion of 
structures already begun, such as_ the 
cathedrals of Sens, Senlis, Beauvais, and 
Evereux. Gothic also entirely prevailed in 
such new works as the choir of St. Vincent 
at Rouen or the Cathedral of Orleans. Never- 
theless, the mingling of styles was occasionally 
manifested at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, as in the west end of the Church of 
St. Calais or the west front of St. Pierre at 
Avignon. Church fittings in the mixed style 
gradually became common. Chartres Cathe- 
dral possesses a grand set of stone choir 
screens, begun in 1514, wherein the two 
styles are mingled after a masterly fashion ; 
an admirable detail of this choir screen is 
shown in a plate on p. 35. 

The tombs of this transitional period are, 
however, often wholly Renaissance and of 
considerable beauty. Among these were the 
altar-tombs of black and white marble erected 
by Anne of Brittany to her infant children 
in Tours Cathedral, to her father in Nantes 
Cathedral, and to Charles VIII. at St. Denis. 

Exquisite plates are given of the rood- 


screen of Villemaur, of the font canopy of 
Bretajnolles, and of the Easter Sepulchre of 
the Abbey Church of Solesmes. By-the-by, 
there is a slight mistake made on p. 43, 
where the Church of Solesmes is termed 
“abbey in the text, but “priory” in the 
title of the plate. 


CIHLARTRES CATHEDRAL: DETAIL OF CHOIR SCREEN. 


When, however, the style of Francis I. 
(1515-1545) is under consideration—the 
fusion between the native style and Lom- 
bardic Renaissance had made great advance 
—Mr. Ward, whilst devoting forty pages to 
secular buildings, finds it necessary to give 
nearly thirty pages of pictures and letterpress 


to church architecture. Considerable par- 
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ticulars are supplied with regard to St. 
Eustache, begun in 1532; to St. Etienne-du- 
Mont at Paris, of almost the like period ; to 
the Abbey of St. Martin, Tours ; and to the 
parish churches of Ennery, Tonnerre, and 
Tillieres. The grand doors of the south 
transept of Beauvais Cathedral and the 
Church of St. Pierre, Caen, are also well 
illustrated. 

The influence of Roman Renaissance was 
still more pronounced in the church and 


tremely rare in France during the sixteenth 
century. 

“The moment when the country had 
reached a state of development at which 
such designs would be accepted was pre- 
cisely that at which the outbreak of the civil 
wars made their building impracticable, and 
the few which did come into being were 
almost all built for royal or other powerful 
persons. In the country at large, churches 
were more often damaged or destroye:! than 





ABBEY CHURCH, SOLESMES: EASTER SEPULCHRE, 


tombs of the time of Henry II. (1530-1590); 
it may be considered the period of transition 
from early to advanced Renaissance. There 
still remained in church architecture, how- 
ever, an essential current of Gothic design, 
which absorbed the various types of details 
and features as they came into vogue ; but 
there was a strong second current which 
placed the total design on advanced Renais- 
sance lines. Nevertheless, buildings designed, 
as a whole, on classic principles were ex- 


built or enlarged during the anarchy, and 
such church-building as was done consisted 
principally in the completion of schemes 
already initiated.” 

Considerable attention is given to the 
remarkable school of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture which developed in the western half 
of Brittany about 1550, and continued to 
flourish for upwards of a century, retaining 
throughout with much tenacity its mixed 
character. Visitors to Brittany ought assuredly 
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to read and study the two or three pages and 
illustrations devoted to this subject. As Mr. 
Ward points out, local peculiarities of custom, 
as well as the material used in their con- 
struction, combined to mark off Breton 
church architecture from that of the rest of 
France. ‘‘ The cult of the dead has always 
been a leading feature of Breton religion, 
and the churchyard thus being the scene of 
religious life rather than the church, the 
decorating of the former was correspondingly 
greater.” The churchyards are usually walled 


Pee soiteceelals 
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have made no observation as to the almost 
extraordinary similarity in many respects be- 
tween the churches of Cornwall and Breton 
—a resemblance, however, that seems to have 
hitherto escaped the notice of almost all 
ecclesiologists. The church building or 
rebuilding in Cornwall during the fifteenth 
and early part of the sixteenth centuries 
partakes of the Breton characteristics from 
almost precisely the same causes. The 
materials used in our extreme western penin- 
sula, from the Tamar to the Land’s End, 


“aa 


GUIMILIAU: PORCH AND CALVAKY. 


in, and approached through a decorative 
gateway, whilst they frequently contain an 
ossuary chapel or open bone-house, as well 
as a more or less elaborate Calvary. As 
to the native material, various kinds of 
granite and the black stone of Kersanton 
were unsuitable for purposes requiring fine 
detail or accurate fitting ; hence only orna- 
ment of a comparatively rude character was 
possible. The Breton churches usually con- 
sist of three wide and almost equal naves, 
separated by slender arcades with wooden 
waggon roofs, and without projecting chapels ; 
they are also destitute of clerestories. It is 
particularly strange that Mr. Ward should 


were of various granites and the dark stone 
of Catacleuse. 

Space forbids any attempt to follow up 
the treatment of churches in France in the 
‘‘grand manner” of Louis XIV.; in the 
Rococo-Palladian compromise of Louis XV. ; 
in the puristic reaction of Louis XVI. ; 
and in the archzological classicism of the 
Empire. 

Nor is it to be imagined, because of the 
attention given to church architecture in this 
notice, that there is the slightest neglect in 
the treatment of the secular architecture of 
the successive periods, beginning with such 
noble buildings as those of Gaillon, Blois, 























Chambord, etc., down to the works of Percier 
and Fontaine under the Empire. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, with 
regard to any work issued by Mr. Batsford, 
that there is a very full and complete subject 
index. The greatest care, too, has been 
taken in making the plans and pictures of 
every section of the book thoroughly repre- 
sentative, not only of the well - known 
examples, but also of the smaller dwellings 
and minor monuments, which are not infre- 
quently overlooked. It is no exaggeration 
to say that these volumes form a work of 
primary importance ; it is probably destined 
to be accepted as standard and authoritative 
for more than one generation. 
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signification, though no special im- 
portance attaches to the Manor of Caric. 
It gave its name to Castle Cary, Babcary, 
and Cary Fitzpaine, on the line of the 
Fosseway, and within newly-won territory. 
Later benefactors added to these posses- 
sions of the abbey. As regards the others, 
it is not quite clear whether William 
of Malmesbury’s ‘ Munekatone and near 
the wood called Cantucdune’’ represents 
one grant or two. John of Glastonbury 
says: “ He gave besides, near the wood of 
Cantucdune, the Manor of West Munkaton, 
XXIII hides,” which seems to indicate 
a localized block manor. 

West Munkaton is identified with West 
Monkton, which lies at the southern end of 
the Quantocks, about four miles north-east 
of Taunton, and above the limit of tide- 
water on the River Tone. Bishop Hobhouse 


in his map of Somerset estates at the time of 
VOL. 
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Domesday * shows it as extending southward 
across the river, almost to Taunton. It is 
now included in the modern hundred of 
Whitley. 

Cantuc is the old form of Quantock, and 
the “wood called Cantucdune” represents 
the ancient forest of Quantock in some part 
of its extent or border. John of Glaston- 
bury’s description seems to imply that West 
Monkton lay on its edge, and there is a 
Quantock Farm near at hand. But the 
name “ Quantock” is common as a place- 
name along the hills. We do find, however, 
the name “ Cantucdun” localized 200 years 
later in the form of ‘* Cantuctune,” the name 
of a manor bequeathed by King Alfred to 
his son Edward. ‘This royal manor appears 
in Domesday as part of the “ vetus 
dominicum coronze” as ‘“Candetona.” Its 
modern name is Cannington, and the present 
village lies about three anda half miles north 
of Bridgwater, just under a spur of land 
running from the Quantocks to the Parrett 
marshes. The Abbey of Glastonbury 
certainly had property in this direction, 
though its only manor recorded near here 
in Domesday is at Durborough, in Stoke 
Courcy parish, where was a chapel, long since 
ruined, and a scion of the Holy Thorn. 
As this manor was not given until the time 
of Edgar, Kentwine’s grant is clearly not to 
be located here as separate from that of 
West Monkton. We conclude, therefore, 
that the mention of Cantucdune is merely 
intended as explanatory of the position of 
Kentwine’s Monkton as distinguished from 
other places of like name. 

Crucat is not to be found as a present 
manor name. It appears in Domesday as a 
possession of Walter de Doway, and the 
Rev. E. H. Bates-Harbin. suggests for it 
the “Vill of Crosse juxta Bokelond in 
Durston” ;{ while Mr. Eyton includes it in 

* Proceedings of the Somerset Archeological Soctety, 
1890, vol. xxiv. 

t The records of Kentwine’s grant are the only 
evidence that the Abbey held land at Cruca ; but, as 
John of Glastonbury points out, many of the posses- 
sions recorded in the charters he collated were sub- 
sequently alienated from various causes, and some 
were never restored to the Abbey. He adds that he 
has omitted many doubtful grants, and only records 
those about which he has no doubt (zd2d., p. 45). 

t Victoria County History of Somerset, vol. i., 
P- 497. 
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the hundred of North Petherton, on the 
ground that it is entered in Domesday 
between ‘ Wallepille’” and “ Bur,” which 
he identifies with Walpole in Pawlett and 
East Bower in Bridgwater.* 

In the Exchequer Domesday the order is 
as follows, after “ Wallepille ”: 

“ Walter holds 1 virgate of land which is 
called Doneham. Algar held it T.R.E. 
This is that part of the land which the 
King gave him between two waters (inter 
duas aquas). It is worth 12 pence. 

‘* Rademer hold of W(alter) Cruce (doubt- 
ful). Edward held it T.R.E. and paid geld 
for 1 virgate. There is land for 1 plough 
which is there in demesne with half a virgate 
and 4 bordars who have half a virgate. 
There are 3 beasts and 3 swine. It is worth 
to shillings.” 

Then follows Bur, for which Mr. Bates- 
Harbin suggests West Bower in Durleigh 
(Bridgwater). 

A reference to the map will show that 
precisely in the position indicated by these 
entries the Parrett makes a great bend or 
crook eastward from Cannington to Bridg- 
water, almost touching the extreme end of 
the Polden Hills by Puriton, and thence 
recrossing the level to the town. In former 
days there was, as pointed out by Mr. 
Greswell, a further sudden bend of the river 
within this loop, which was almost circular 
and ran immediately under the Polden Hills 
between Dunball and Downend, where the 
ridge sinks to the marshes. This lesser loop 
is shown on old maps previous to 1677, in 
which year it was destroyed by the cutting 
of a channel through the isthmus, which was 
at once widened and appropriated by the 
river. Slight traces of the old bend are still 
to be found, though with difficulty, and the 
present river channel has shifted from the 
base of the hill within memory. Mr. 
Greswell suggests that the Domesday Done- 
ham ‘ between two waters’ may have been 
inside this loop, though we should rather 
have supposed that in that case “two 
waters”’” would not have been indicated. 
Mr. Bates-Harbin thinks that the lands 
may have lain between the two rivers, 


* Domesday Studies: Somerset, vol. i., pp. 186, 
187 ; vol. ii., pp. 31, 32. 








Parrett and Brue.* We may suggest as an 
alternative that the “two waters’ may 
equally well have been the Cannington 
Brook and the far bend of the Parrett 
itself, in the line between Walpole and 
Bower. 

The field-names “Inner and Outer Island” 
are recorded by Mr. Greswell as still existing 
in this locality, and may refer to the small 
almost circular loop and to some other patch 
of land surrounded by water which does not 
at present exist. But here we also find the 
name “Great Crook,” which is significant. 

Owing to the shifting of the channel of 
the Parrett, it may be hardly possible now to 
assign the land bearing this name to its 
seventh-century position with regard to the 
river, but the name seems inevitably to 
belong to the interior of the bend. A rough 
and inaccurate sketch map given by Mr. 
Greswell in his Battle of Edington t seems to 
place Great Crook on the outer bank of the 
bend, between the river and the base of the 
Poldens. ‘The map, however, misplaces 
these hills from a west-south-west direction 
to east-north-east, thus giving room for the 
land to which the writer would assign the 
name. Apparently, in placing Cruca to the 
east of the river, he has been influenced by 
his theory that the name is derived from 
a creek (A.S. crecca) which seems to have 
existed here, rather than from the A.S. 
cruc (Icel. krékr, Swed. krok, Dan. krog, 
Gael. crocan, Welsh crwg), a ‘‘crook” or 
bend, to which we should refer it. Great 
Crook would seem to have reference to the 
great bend of the river from Cannington to 
Bridgwater, in distinction, perhaps, from the 
lesser bend under Downend, and, at any 
rate, the persistence of the name in connec- 
tion with this bend seems to render it certain 
that the Manor of Cruca is to be sought here, 
the present position of the fields known as 
Great Crook marking that of the Domesday 
holding, which with its one virgate only had 
evidently shrunk, since the time of Kent- 
wine’s grant, with some change in the course 


* Victoria County History of Somerset, vol. i., 


- 497. 
t The Story of the Battle of Edington, by the Rev. 
W. H. Greswell, p. 29, and map facing p. 34; also 
Proceedings of the Somerset Archeological Society, 
vol. liii., p. 174. 
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of the river. It may well have originally 
included all the land within the great bend, 
afterward held by Walter de Dowai. 

The exact date of the grants made by 
Kentwine himself is not given, but, as we 
have no reason to believe that the Wessex 
frontier was advanced across the Parrett 
until after the defeat of the Welsh, we must 
date them after 682. The grants by Baldred 
and Hedda, which all lie to the east of the 
Parrett, were made in the previous year. 
The grants in any case give us fixed points 
up to which, at least, the Saxons had ad- 
vanced at the time of the donation ; and so 
far as those manors beyond the Parrett are 
concerned we believe that their position 
marks the limit of the Saxon progress. They 
prove that Kentwine undoubtedly advanced 
his frontier westward beyond that river, and 
northward across the Tone to the foot-hills 
of the Quantocks; but we fear that Mr. 
Freeman’s sketch of the “forcing of the gate, 
the Lydiard,” must be abandoned, dear as it 
is to the heart of the local antiquaries. 

The thickly wooded range of the Quan- 
tocks, some fifteen miles long, would in itself 
present a formidable barrier to an advancing 
force, while along its heights are four con- 
siderable earthworks, sti!l in good condition, 
guarding the main passes, besides beacon- 
pits and other tokens of millitary activity in 
former days.* They are, in fact, evidence 
that here has been an ancient frontier line, and 
such Saxon names as the “ Hare-path” and 
“ Hare-knap” (A.S. Here-pad, Here-knaep), 
the path and ridge of the host, and “ Will’s 
Neck,” the narrow connecting ridge between 
two of the highest points across which the 
old road led to and from the land of the 
‘* Waelas,” suggest very strongly that these 
hills must have formed for a considerable 
time the border between Welsh and Saxon. 
Permanent names of this sort can only result 
from an armed occupation extending over a 
protracted period. 

It may be urged that it would not have 
been necessary for the Saxons to have forced 
their way across the Quantocks, but that 
their natural line of advance would have 


* It will be understood that we do not necessarily 
refer the construction of these earthworks to this 
date. They are probably earlier, but only careful 
excavation can settle the point. 


been down the Tone Valley to the south of 
those hills. There are strategic evidences 
against this. It was not until the further 
pushing forward of Wessex under Ine in 710 
that the fortress of Taunton was considered 
as a necessity for the defence of the frontier, 
and up till that date there is no doubt that 
the great Romano-British stronghold at 
Norton Fitzwarren barred the way down the 
valley to where the trade route from Wales 
across the sea began at Watchet. The 
late importance of this stronghold is even 
now recalled by the local rhyme which 
testifies that ‘‘ Norton was a market town 
when Taunton was a vuzzy down.” Excava- 
tions carried out on the earthworks, which lie 
about four miles north-west of Taunton, by 
Mr. H. St. George Gray for the Somerset 
Archeological Society in 1908 have proved 
that, while the camp was of pre-Roman 
origin, it was occupied in Roman and 
Romano-British times. That no later oc- 
cupation has been proved is fully compatible 
with the generally received theory that it was 
superseded by the Saxon fortress. While 
it remained in British hands, no Saxon 
advance between the Brendons and Quan- 
tocks could have been possible. 

We fully agree with Mr. Freeman that in 
this advance Kentwine won Bridgwater, and 
we hold that thence he advanced into the 
Quantock country ;* but we think that the 
positions of his grants to Glastonbury are 
significant as marking the limits of that 
advance. West Monkton lies between the 
Tone and the Quantock heights, as if inter- 
posed between the lands held indisputably 
by Briton to the north and west, and Saxon 
to its east. An advance beyond it must 
have involved the reduction of the hill forts 
and of the stronghold at Norton. 

The tract of land which we identify with 
Cruca lies at the foot of a long tongue of 
hilly ground which runs between the Can- 
nington Brook and the tidal inlet at Comb- 
wich, a mile or so farther northward, and 
stretches from the foot of the Quantocks 
to the Parrett itself. Both these streams 
were ancient tidal inlets of wide extent, and 


* The line of advance on Bridgwater must have 
been from Glastonbury along the Poldens, Bridgwater, 
though necessarily an important crossing-place, is 
apparently only “ Burh ” until Norman times. 
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have only lately been reclaimed by floodgates 
from the salt water. In the seventh century 
they must have been estuarine for many 
miles inland, the northern or Combwich 
inlet, which still forms a small haven at its 
mouth, being the deeper and running farthest 
toward the hills. 

An ancient trackway, leading from the 
tidal ford at Combwich to cross the Quan- 
tocks at Will’s Neck, traverses this ridge 
of land between the streams from end to 
end, and its eastward end is guarded by 
an ancient stone-walled fortress of great 
strength, occupying an uncultivated area 
immediately above Cannington village, now 
known as Cannington Park. The crossing 
of these two inlets would be of great difficulty, 
and would involve the reduction of this fort 
before the second inlet could be negotiated. 
A line of march from Bridgwater would 
almost inevitably take the higher ground 
to the head of the inlets under the Quan- 
tocks, and here again the pass up which the 
trackway runs is guarded by a strong, un- 
named camp in Aisholt parish which would 
have to be reduced. 

That this was actually the line taken 
by some ancient invasion, which met with 
a determined opposition before the invading 
force could begin to breast the hills, seems to 
be certain from existing local tradition. A 
little below the spur of hill on which the 
Aisholt camp stands, and almost at the 
mouth of the pass, near the source of the 
Cannington Brook, a field which is said to 
have been the scene of a terrible battle is 
still pointed out. The tradition runs “ that 
it was the worst battle ever fought in these 
parts. The dead men were heaped all so 
high as the top of the gates, and the blood 
did run so deep as the second thill (gate 
bar).” The statement is also added that 
“the old men could remember when the 
graves could be seen all over the field,” and 
that spears and swords have often been dug 
up there. There is now no visible trace 
of graves of any sort, and no finds of weapons 
have been authenticated; but such traditions 
of what was once evident on an old battlefield 
may be handed on, with the remembrance of 
the actual occurrence, for generations. 

There is every reason to believe that this 
tradition is genuine. The locality, Plains- 








field, has never been the subject of arche- 
ological theory, and no suggestion that here 
was a battle has been mooted. Early 
theorists were very busy with the meaning of 
the names ‘‘ Conquest” and “Grabburrowes” 
on the farther side of the hills, and their 
speculations seem to have passed into a 
sort of quasi-tradition, which nothing but the 
arbitrament of the spade will disperse. Here 
there has been no notice of the local know- 
ledge, and no antiquary could have invented 
the details. Nor is the battle confused with 
Sedgmoor, which is of course ¢He battle of 
the neighbourhood. 

It seems impossible to connect this battle 
with any historical epoch except that of 
Kentwine’s campaign. With this it fits in 
exactly, and it seems entirely probable that 
Kentwine met with such stubborn resistance 
at the foot of the hills that, though able to 
hold the land already occupied, he did not 
care to push his advance farther, either 
across the hills or beyond the deep inlet of 
the Combwich Brook. This would leave the 
Welsh in possession of the narrow strip of 
land along the coast which lies to the north- 
ward of a line drawn from the foot of the 
hills below Will’s Neck to the end of the 
tongue of land between the Combwich and 
Cannington inlet*—-a line which is practi- 
cally that of the old trackway. ‘To the south, 
or Saxon side of this line, lie the manors of 
Kentwine’s grant. 

If we are right in this limitation of the 
Saxon advance, we have a full and natural 
explanation of the statement that Kentwine 
drove the British “to the sea.” 

It is true that most writers, Mr. Freeman 
not excepted, have construed this phrase of 
“op sae” as if it meant “into” or even 
“over” the sea. Professor Earle, however, 
gives the Latin equivalent ‘“‘usque” for 
“op,” and this no doubt expresses closely 
the meaning intended. Freeman’s sugges- 
tion that Kentwine’s conquest made the 
English masters of the coast at Watchet, and 
perhaps still farther west “toward Dunster, 
Minehead, and Porlock,” goes very far 
beyond the text. If the Saxon advance had 
been actually to these points on the shore, 
we should have found some term used in the 

* The field-name ‘ Welsh Grounds ”’ is still found 
within, this strip, near Stolford. 














Chronicle to intimate that the Welsh were 
driven into Exmoor. As it stands, the 
record exactly expresses the driving of the 
Welsh into some narrow strip of coast-line, 
such as that which we have indicated.* 

If Kentwine’s northern frontier followed 
this line, the grant in Cruca would occupy a 
very similar position between the lands held 
by Saxon and Briton as the grant at Monkton, 
which separated the two races on the south 
of the Quantocks. There seems to have been 
a deliberate policy which dictated the position 
of the grants of this date, as if it was in- 
tended to place the lands of the church of 
Glastonbury, with its claims to unbroken 
existence from British times, as a mediator 
between Welsh and Saxon Christians. At 
the same time the abbey was given posses- 
sions which covered the main routes of 
pilgrimage from the West to the Holy Island, 
at points where they passed from the kingdom 
of Dyvnaint into Wessex. 

Cruca, whether, as we believe, this was 
situated within the great bend of the Parrett, 
or across it, covered the landing-place at 
Downend, where the road to Avalon along 
the Poldens began. Monkton covered the 
main road from Norton, and Logworesbeorh 
is not far from the place where the great 
Fosseway crosses the Parrett. The con- 
temporaneous grants at Street and Pennard 
gave the abbey command of the approaches 
from the south-west and the south-east. 
When we bear in mind that the great 
charter of King Ine records that Kentwine 
used to call Glastonbury “ the mother of all 
saints, and liberated it from every secular 
and ecclesiastical service,” it does not seem 
extravagant to credit him with the deliberate 
intention of placing under her control the 
avenues of approach to her shrines, where 
Welsh and Saxon would meet with equal 
feelings of veneration. 

* The arrangement of the Domesday Hundred of 
Williton seems to preserve a trace of this ancient strip 


of territory. It extends across the Quantocks along 
the coast from east to west. 


(To be concluded.) 
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at the Sign of the Dwi. 


Part V. of Book Prices Current 
has been issued, completing the 
volume for 1911. It covers the 
remainder of the sales from June 
to August 1, with the usual in- 
valuable index, Mr. Slater’s 
Introduction, etc. Mr. Slater 
points out that the average sum 
realized per lot was £2 14s. 5d. 
as against #2 gs. 1d. in the 
season 1909-10. ‘The year’s sales have in- 
cluded several above the average in im- 
portance, such as those of the libraries of 
Mr. L. J. Berger, Mr. Charles Butler, Sir 
Theodore Martin, Captain Douglas, Dr. Payne, 
and one or two others, hence the increase in 
the average yield. Book-buyers need not 
be misled by the extraordinary and quite 
exceptional prices paid in America for certain 
books at the Hoe sale. Mr. Slater remarks 
that “it is certainly a curious fact that one 
book alone, ‘The Mazarin Bible,’ on vellum, 
should have realized £10,o00o—almost as 
much as was obtained for the entire library 
of Mr. Charles Butler, catalogued in 2,100 
lots, and containing very many volumes of 
quite exceptional interest. Rarity plus senti- 
ment seems to have completely ousted utility 
from the field in all cases where colossal 
prices are in question’’—an extravagance 
which will not disturb the ordinary, sane 
buyer of books. ‘This part of Book Prices 
Current completes the twenty-fifth volume, 
which is as full of perennial interest and 
value to all who sell or buy books, not for- 
getting those whose interest in books exceeds 
their powers of purchase, as any of its prede- 
cessors. 





ad ad »* 


Mr. Christopher Welch has written an ex- 
haustive study of Zhe Recorder and Other 
Flutes in Relation to Literature. The volume, 
which Mr. Henry Frowde will publish shortly, 
contains 112 illustrations. Another interest- 
ing announcement is Byzantine Art and 
Archeology, by Mr. O. M. Dalton of the 
British Museum, which the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press is publishing shortly. ‘This work 
is intended to provide a general introduction 
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to the art and antiquities of the Christian 
East between the fourth century and the 
close of the fifteenth. The volume contains 
457 illustrations. The same press promises 
for immediate publication the fourth volume 
of Professor Oman’s great History of the 
Peninsular War, which carries on the story 
to December, 1811. Among the other 
announcements of the Oxford Press I notice 
Gaya’s Traité des Armes (in the Tudor and 
Stuart Library), edited by Mr. C. ffoulkes, 
with a preface by Viscount Dillon ; a volume 
of Historical Portraits, 1600-1700, chosen by 
Mr. Emery Walker; and Bronze Age Pottery 
of Great Britain and Ireland, by the Hon. 
John Abercromby, with upwards of 100 
collotype plates. 

&* a od 
Mr. Batsford announces the early publication 
of a new book on Luglish [ronwork of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, by 
Mr. Starkie Gardner, F.S.A., who is, facile 
princeps, master of the history and details 
of this most important branch of English 
art. The work will not only be illustrated 
with a large number of the best examples 
of gates, screens, balustrades, balconies, and 
other things taken from important mansions 
and houses throughout the country, but it 
will give a great deal of information relative 
to the particular publications of such smiths 
as Tijou, Bakewell and Robinson, as well 
as other less known but brilliant ironworkers. 
The volume promises a treat in store for all 
lovers of metal-work. 

&* &* »* 
Another important announcement by Mr. 
Batsford is that he has secured the small 
number of copies of the limited editions of 
the magnificent volumes on Ethiopian and 
Egyptian art, edited by Dr. Wallis Budge, 
which were printed and produced, regardless 
of cost, for private distribution by the late 
Lady Meux. Egyptologists and others in- 
terested in these remarkable and sumptuous 
books can obtain full particulars from Mr. 
Batsford. 

a 

Professor Adolf Harnack announces, says 
Reuter’s Berlin correspondent in a telegram 
dated September 20, a find of first-rate 
importance for the history of the Early 
Church. It is a tenth-century manuscript 


discovered by M. Constantinos Diobouniotis, 
of the University of Athens, in the Meteoron 
Monastery. It contains the Book of Revela- 
tions up to the fourteenth chapter, with a 
commentary. Professor Harnack declares 
the commentary is by Origen, and is the 
commentary on the Apocalypse promised by 
him in the commentary on St. Matthew. 
»* &* &* 
The sale of the first portion of the Huth 
Library, which was postponed earlier in the 
year, will, it is understood, begin at Sotheby’s 
on November 15, and last for about ten days. 
The catalogue, it is stated, will comprise the 
letters A and B and works by and relating to 
Shakespeare. There are more than fifty rare 
Bibles, these including the Sykes-Perkins 
copy of the Gutenburg Bible on paper, also 
the first edition of the Bible with a date, a 
vellum copy printed by Fust and Scheeffer in 
1462 ; the Coverdale Bible of 1535, Tyndale’s 
Pentateuch, 1530 (one of three perfect copies 
known), and rare editions of other Bibles. 
It will be recalled that fifty of the most 
important books in the library were be- 
queathed to the British Museum, that number 
comprising two of the rarest of the Shake- 
speare quartos. These are first editions of 
“The Tragedie of King Richard II.,” printed 
by Valentine Simmes in 1597 (only one other 
copy is known), and “‘ The Tragedy of King 
Richard III.,” 1597, by the same printer (the 
only other copy known is in the Bodleian 
Library). Among the Shakespeare lots are 
fine copies of the folios of 1623, 1632, and 
1663, and the ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” of 1594. 
xy F&F & 

The Atheneum announces that an important 
piece of work is in progress by Miss Helen 
Sumner of Kelbarrow, Grasmere, grand- 
daughter of Archbishop Sumner. She is 
transcribing the Grasmere Church records, 
which start in 1570. A volume of the 
manuscript, covering more than a century, 
is completed, and is now on view at the 
Rectory. The calligraphy is neat, and as 
easily read as print. It contains many 
interesting sidelights on local and national 
events, including a list of names of a wedding 
party of forty drowned in Windermere in 1635. 
It is to be hoped that, through either a county 
society or private enterprise, the Grasmere 
records may be eventually published. 
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I note with regret the death, on Septem- 
ber 26, of Mr. Warwick William Wroth, F.S.A., 
Senior Assistant Keeper in the Department 
of Coins and Medals, British Museum. Mr. 
Wroth was a son of the late Rev. W. R. 
Wroth, Vicar of St. Philip’s, Clerkenwell. 
In 1903-1906 he brought out catalogues of the 
Greek coins and of the Imperial Byzantine 
coins in the national collection. He con- 
tributed a large number of articles to the 
Dictionary of National Biography, includ- 
ing the two supplements, from the commence- 
ment of that undertaking more than twenty- 
five years ago, and with the assistance of his 
brother, Mr. E. A. Wroth, he published in 
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years ago, is exhausted. This is not surpris- 
ing, for the little book is a remarkable 
sixpennyworth. Newark, from its geographi- 
cal position, has played an important part in 
our history from Roman times to our own 
days. It has imposing remains of its ancient 
castle, and a magnificent example of Perpen- 
dicular architecture in its grand parish church, 
besides many minor antiquities. Mr. Blagg 
is a thoroughly competent antiquary, and his 
well-written summary of the history of the 
town and careful description, historical and 
architectural, of castle and church, and other 
features of interest of the town, make the 
little book rank far in advance of the ordinary 





NEWARK CHURCH: BOAT, WITH FIGURES, ON A BUTTRESS GABLE. 


1896 a valuable work, entitled London 
Pleasure Grounds, that embodies the results 
of painstaking research in many neglected or 
forgotten sources of information. Later he 
supplemented this by a volume on Cremorne 
and the Later London Gardens, published by 
Mr. Stock in 1907. 
»* &* 

I have received a copy of the second and 
revised edition of the capital Guide to the Anti- 
quities of Newark and the Churches of Holme 
and Hawton,by Mr. Thomas M. Blagg, F.S.A. 
(Newark: F. M. Dawson; London: Philli- 
more and Co., Ltd. Price 6d.). The first 
edition of 2,090 copies, printed only four 





local handbook. The illustrations are good 
and abundant. We are kindly allowed to 
reproduce above one which shows a very 
quaint feature of the exterior of the church— 
a boat, with figures, which is carved on the 
southern buttress outside the east end of the 
chancel. Mr. Blagg notes sundry other 
quaint conceits and grotesque devices which 
are to be found in the interior of the church. 
* SF 
Accounts of the curious old church at Holme, 
nearly four miles from Newark, which has 
fifteenth-century bench-ends and other in- 
teresting features, and of the still more 
interesting church at Hawton, two miles 
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south of Newark, add much to the attractive- 
ness of the Guide. ‘‘ Hawton Church,” says 
Mr. Blagg, “ would form an admirable ex- 
ample on which to base an object-lesson in 
ecclesiology.” We have space to mention 
but one feature—the remarkable Easter 
Sepulchre, the “finest example in the world 
. .. to the artist and the antiquary alike 
worth a pilgrimage from afar to see. The 





HAWTON CHURCH: 


delicacy of the carving and the richness ot 
the detail make it a perpetual feast of interest 
and beauty.” By courteous permission we 
reproduce on this page the illustration of the 
Sepulchre—one of the many illustrations that 
adorn this excellent handbook. 


&* * o& 
The Council of the East Herts Archeological 
Society report that the recording of all the 
memorials it has been found possible to 


decipher in the places of sepulture in the 
Hundreds of Hertford and Dacorum, in the 
county of Hertford, has now been completed. 
The inscriptions in the Hundred of Hertford 
have been carefully transcribed, an index of 
names prepared and bound in voiumes, 
which may be freely consulted, by arrange- 
ment, in the Hon. Secretary’s Library at Ivy 
Lodge, Bishop’s Stortford, or inquiries will 





EASTER SEPULCHRE. 


be duly answered if a stamped and addressed 
envelope is enclosed. ‘The Hundred of 
Dacorum awaits transcription, indexing, and 
binding before it will be available for 
reference. Considerable progress has been 
made with the recording of the last Hundred, 
that of Cashio, and it is hoped that it may be 
possible to complete the work in the summer 
of 1912. Although it has not been found prac- 
ticable, by reason of the cost, to print the 
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inscriptions, indexes of the surnames, giving 
the parishes in which they are to be found, 
have been printed for the Hundreds of 
Edwinstree and Odsey, and may be had 
of the Hon. Secretary for a shilling each. 


»* &* 5 ad 


The Cole Manuscripts, extending to nearly 
one hundred volumes in the British Museum, 
were bequeathed by the Rev. William Cole, 
an able, though somewhat erratic antiquary, 
upon his death in 1782. ‘‘ They are,” he 
wrote to his friend Horace Walpole, “ my 
only delight—they are my wife and children— 
they have been, in short, my whole employ 
and amusement for these thirty years; and, 
though I really and sincerely think the 
greatest part of them stuff and trash, and 
deserve no other treatment than the fire, yet 
the collections which I have made towards 
an ‘History of Cambridgeshire,’ the chief 
points of view in them, with an oblique or 
transient view of an ‘ Athenz Cantabrigienses,’ 
will be of singular use to anyone who will 
have more patience and perseverance than I 
am master of to put the materials together.” 
Much of the material was copied from 
printed books, while his own observations 
were frequently of a personal character. 
Nevertheless, the collection contains a mass 
of information, and a proposal put forward by 
Messrs. J. E. Foster and E. T. Gray, members 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, to 
publish a printed index, should obtain 
support to secure its accomplishment. 


Hy & & 


The first meeting of the Bibliographical 
Society for the session 1911-12 was held on 
October 16, when Abbot Gasquet made a 
very interesting report on ‘‘ The Progress of 
the Revision of the Vulgate.” At the next 
meeting, on November 20, the paper will be 
on “The British Museum Subject-Index,” 
by Mr. G. K. Fortescue. 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The Prehistoric Society of East Anglia has issued 
vol. i., part i., ofits Proceedings (London, H. K. Lewis, 
136, Gower Street. Price 3s. 6d net). Its chief 
contents are a paper on “The Flint Implements of 
Sub-Crag Man,” by Mr. J. Reid Moir, with the re- 
port of a special committee of the Society which was 
appointed to inquire and report on the question, 
whether the flints exhibited by Mr. Moir had been 
chipped by natural or human agency; and a very 
long paper by Dr. Allen Sturge on ‘‘ The Chronology 
of the Stone Age.” Both papers, especially the latter, 
represent an attitude towards the history of early man 
and supposed implements of pre-Palzolithic periods, 
which is far from being generally shared by archzolo- 
gists. Some of Dr. Sturge’s conclusions, in particular, 
such as those which assert the ‘‘ occurrence of a glacial 
period since the incoming of Neolithic man,” and a 
series of glacial periods, with intervals when ice was 
absent, before the existence of Paleolithic man, will 
certainly be strongly controverted. The dispute about 
‘feoliths” is a trifle compared to the differences 
suggested by Dr. Sturge’s theories. It would be 
impossible to discuss such far-reaching questions here, 
nor are the pages of the Axéiguary a suitable battle- 
ground. We are content to call the attention of 
archeologists generally to the publication of these 
remarkable papers in this volume of Proceedings. 
The advocates of what one may term this Neo- 
Archeology have certainly a redoubtable champion 
in Dr. Sturge. He states his case with great ability, 
and his arguments, whatever view may be taken of 
his conclusions, deserve careful study. 


<—- s&s & 

The new part (vol. viii, No. 3) of the Journal of the 
Friends’ Historical Society contains extracts from Mr. 
Neave Brayshaw’s Presidential address at the annual 
meeting of the Society, in which it is pointed out 
how much yet remains to be done in elucidation of 
early Quaker history and discipline. The extracts 
from the Records of the Aberdeen meeting, some of 
which show how difficult was the maintenance of 
“ discipline,” are concluded ; and Mr. W. F. Miller 
contributes an account of Sydney Parkinson (c. 1745- 
1771) and his botanical drawings, from which more 
than 700 plates were engraved under Banks’s super- 
vision. Notes on the ‘‘ Life of Edmond Waller” 
and ‘‘ Minutes concerning the Marriages of William 
Penn and George Fox’”’ are among the other contents 
of this always welcome Journal. 


“~ 6s 
The Old Lore Miscellany of the Viking Club 
pursues its useful course. The latest issue (vol. iv., 
part iv.) has, as frontispiece, a fine reproduction of 
Sir Henry Raeburn’s portrait of Lady Janet Traill, 
née Sinclair, who died in 1806. It is interesting to 
find from a note on “‘ Counting-out Rhymes” that 
some of the rhymes which are very familiar in the 
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south country are also common in and about Kirk- 
wall, Orkney. There are continuations of the “ Visit 
to Shetland in 1832” from the Journal of Dr. Edward 
Charlton, and of several other papers; notes on 
Sinclair genealogy, Caithness and Sutherland Biblio- 
graphy, and the usual miscellany of notes and queries. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


At the annual meeting of the SHROPSHIRE ARCH 0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY, held at Shrewsbury on Septem- 
ber 26, Sir Offley Wakeman presiding, the council 
reported that the Society of Antiquaries had com- 
pleted arrangements with the owner, Lord Barnard, 
for the complete excavation of the Roman city of 
Uriconium, some four miles from Shrewsbury, in the 
spring of next year. Reference was made to the 
threatened destruction, for the extension of the shire 
hall, of one of the finest sixteenth-century houses in 
Shrewsbury, and the hope was expressed that the 
County Council and the borough authorities would 
consider whether some means could not be devised to 
prevent such a serious misfortune to the town. 

Mr. Peers, secretary of the Society of Antiquaries 
and Government inspector of ancient monuments, 
said the society proposed to come to Shrewsbury and 
undertake the excavations at Wroxeter, which was a 
far more important area than any they had under- 
taken—than any, he thought he might say, which 
had been undertaken in Britain. Wroxeter was 
nearly twice as big as Silchester, it had no written 
history, but it must have been of very considerable 
importance. It was destroyed all at once in 584 or 
somewhere about the end of the sixth century, and 
probably what was there then was to a large extent 
there still. No serious excavation—with the excep- 
tion of that very good work done on the basilica and 
the bath in 1681—had been done at Wroxeter, and 
the city might not have been disturbed since 6co. At 
any rate, the fact remained that it was a magnificent 
field. Dealing with the cost of the excavation, 
Mr. Veers said the expenditure at Silchester was 
about £500 a year, or about £100 an acre, and as 
Wroxeter was nearly double the size it would be a 
much more expensive matter. What the Society of 
Antiquaries would be prepared to do he could not 
say, but it depended very much on various funds ; at 
any rate, between that and the subscriptions it would 
be possible to collect there would be very consider- 
able responsibility upon the Shropshire Archzological 
Society for the prosperity of those excavations. This 
was the most important piece of systematic Roman 
excavation ever done in Britain, and it was worth 
their while to do everything they could to make it a 
success at the beginning. If it started well, and 
there were valuable finds, he had no doubt sufficient 
income would be assured. Under the agreement 
drawn up between Lord Barnard and the Society of 
Antiquaries there would be practically no impediment 
to their excavations. A certain portion of land would 
be explored every year, and at the end of the year it 
must be put back in its former condition. Anti- 
quities found would, of course, be the property of the 
owner of the land, but he would allow them to be 


exhibited, he (Mr. Peers) hoped permanently, but at 
any rate for a time in a museum, probably in Shrews- 


bury. 
a 9 2% ~o¢ 

The DorseT FIELD CLUB concluded their summer 
programme by arranging for a two-days’ excursion to 
Winchester on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 
12 and 13. A party of some thirty members availed 
themselves of the occasion. Arriving about 12.30 on 
Tuesday, the party took up their headquarters at the 
Royal Hotel, and on the first day visited the ancient 
church of Headbourne Worthy, where the Rector 
indicated the limits of the original Saxon church, still 
noticeable externally by the ‘‘long and short ” coign 
stones, afterwards going to the site of Hyde Abbey 
(the burial-place of Alfred the Great) described by the 
Rev. F. W. Weaver, St. Cross Hospital (where they 
partook of the medizeval refection of beer and bread), 
Wolvesey Castle, and the City Museum. On Wednes- 
day the programme included inspection, under the 
guidance of Alderman W. H. Jacob, of the great hall 
of Winchester Castle (where Parliament originally 
sat), the Westgate, and ‘*God Begot”’ House. At 
the School, Mr. Nisbett acted as guide. The Dean 
personally conducted the party over the Cathedral, 
and also the Deanery. The visitors delighted in the 
many historic and architectural treasures which 
Winchester can boast, and of which the citizens are 


justly proud. 
s~ 6s * 

On September 27, in beautiful weather, the members 
of the East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY met at 
Cottingham Church soon after noon. Mr. John 
Bilson, who acted as conductor, dated Cottingham 
Church from between 1325-1350, when the nave was 
built. Then came the Black Death, which stopped 
all work for about 30 years. The chancel, according 
to the brass of its founder, Nicholas of Louth, which 
is still preserved, dates from at least 1374. Nicholas 
was also a Canon of Beverley, and it was interesting to 
learn that when all the other Canons went on “strike” 
rather than submit to a visitation of the Archbishop, 
Nicholas was a “‘ non-unionist ” and remained at work ! 
From the church the members walked to the site 
of Cottingham Castle, where Mr. Witty took charge 
of the party. Little more than the site and the moat 
remain. The castle was fortified by a Stutteville 
under an order of King John in 1200. The King 
paid a visit there, and for the first time saw a lady 
riding side-saddle. He was so pleased with the sight 
that he gave the Stuttevilles as their coat of arms a 
lady on horseback. The castle was also visited by 
Edward I., but its greatest honour came later. 
Owing to the failure of male heirs, the castle came 
into the possession of the Fair Maid of Kent, who 
married as her second husband, Edward the Black 
Prince, and it is said the happy pair spent their 
honeymoon here. However, they did not remain 
there long, for, as everybody knows, their only son, 
Richard, was bornat Bordeaux. On leaving Cotting- 
ham the party drove to Hessle, where, in the absence 
of the Vicar (the Bishop of Hull), Mr. Burwell, the 
churchwarden, received the members. Mr. Bilson 
explained the chief features of interest. The church 
was begun in the twelfth century, and remained till 
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Charles I.’s reign the parish church of Hull. The 
great Church of Holy Trinity, Hull, remained the 
chapel-of-ease of Hessle. The church is rare in 
having both a tower and a spire. It is also wortha 
visit owing to the windows being such excellent 
specimens of reticulated tracery. 


Mr. F. Gerald Simpson, who is in charge of the 
excavating operations at High House Mile Castle, 
near Birdoswald, gave some interesting particulars of 
the valuable discoveries which have been made as to 
who actually built the wall ascribed to Hadrian 

’ before the members of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES at their meeting in the Old Keep on 
September 27. 

He showed on a blackboard the area of the works 
and the nature of the buildings found within its limits. 
A particularly interesting feature is the narrowing of 
the gates distinctly traced from 9 feet in the inside to 
3 feet at the outside. It was noticeable, he remarked, 
that whereas in the Mile Castles of Northumberland 
the corners were square, those of Cumberland were 
round. Here they had square corners at one end, 
and rqund corners at the other. Very few coins had 
been found, and not much pottery which was helpful, 
though there was a great quantity. They unearthed 
on the previous day a slab which bore the letters 
S I L., and below a C with a triangular stop. 
Mr. Haverfield, of Oxford, had not yet determined 
what it meant. He thought that within a week or 
two the progress they were making would enable 
them to come to some definite conclusion and settle 
the question who built the wall. 

Mr. J. C. Hodgson, who presided, gave some notes 
on the popularity of saints as indicated in the dedica- 
tion of churches in Northumberland, and on this 
point Mr. R. Oliver Heslop observed that it would 
be interesting if some additions were made to show 
the process of the corruption of the names into sur- 
names. He instanced St. Paul, which had become 
Sample ; St. John, which had become Sinjon; 
St. Leger, which had become Sellinger; and 
St. Helen, which was found as Sintlin. Mr. Hodg- 
son agreed that this would make an _ interesting 
addition, and hoped some member would be stimu- 


lated to do it. 
2 bad’) 


The annual excursion of the CHESTER ARCHA:- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY took place on October 10, when 
the members visited Mostyn Hall, where many objects 
of great antiquarian interest were shown by the kind 
permission of Lord Mostyn, who, with Lady Mostyn, 
invited the party to tea. On their way to Mostyn 
Hall the excursionists stopped at Holywell, and pro- 
ceeded by conveyances to inspect Basingwerk Abbey. 
A visit of members of the same Society to Vale 
Royal, the ancestral home of the Delamere family, 
was arranged for the afternoon of October 18, when 
the members were shown the excavations of the 
Abbey and recent discoveries, together with other 
objects of interest. 
ad) as} 2 

The members of the YORK ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
met on the afternoon of September 30 in the Folk 
Hall, New Earswick, where Dr. Gayner gave an 











exhibition of rubbings from brasses in various parts of 
the country. Dr. Gayner had about forty exhibits, 
including a rubbing of the famous Braunche brass 
from St. Margaret’s, King's Lynn, with its full-size 
figure of the Mayor of Lynn in 1364, and depicting 
the celebrated ‘‘ Peacock Feast’’ of Lynn, with 
seventy figures. The rubbing is 8 feet 10 inches 
by 5 feet, and is the second largest in the kingdom. 
In an interesting address Dr. Gayner dealt chiefly 
with the work of the York engravers, who formed 
a distinct school. He said they originated the 
‘*chalice’’ brass about the middle of the fifteenth 
century ; one of the finest examples was in the 
Church of St. Michael, Spurriergate. Towards the 
close of the sixteenth century quadrangular plates 
were introduced with portraits in three-quarter or 
half-length. The best example of these was that of 
James Cotrel, 1595, in York Mins‘er, though others 
are to be found in the county. Though the York 
engravers had flourished for two centuries, the names 
of the individual artists are unknown, the plates 
being unsigned. About the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, however, engravers began to sign the 
plates. Notable among them were the brothers 
Mann, specimens of whose work were to be found in 
many churches in the county. Out of all the valuable 
brasses which York churches once contained there 
are now only forty left, and of these twelve bear 
inscriptions commemorating citizens who filled the 
office of Lord Mayor, and in one case—that of the 
Holmes brass in St. Denys—the wife of that official 
is given the courtesy title of ‘* Lady,” which was the 
old York custom. 
2 06 

Sixty members of the HAMPSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL 
Society had the last excursion of the season on 
September 26 to Mottis‘ont, where they first visited 
the parish church of St. Andrew, with its beautiful 
ancient stained glass windows, one small light con- 
taining an excellently drawn head of our Lord. The 
opinion has always been held that this glass was 
brought from the ruined Holy Ghost Chapel at 
Basingstoke, but that theory was rather knocked on 
the head by Mr. Dale quoting the opinion of experts, 
and the Rector dolefully remarked that he was disap- 
pointed to hear it. But it is said that when Cromwell 
came the then Rector prized his ancient glass so highly 
that he secreted it at the bottom of the River Test 
until danger had gone by, when he fished it up again. 

Mottisfont Priory was also visited. It incorporates 
a great deal of the old retreat of the Austin Canons. 

A beautiful vaulted apartment, originally the sub- 
veult of the cellarer’s buildings, is now the wine- 

cellar. The nave of the ancient church has been put 

to base uses. The west end, with well preserved 

Early English arcading, is a sort of lumber cellar, and 

the canon’s parlour adjoining it a coal-cellar. A 

higher part of the nave is a servants’ sitting-room, 

and another part is the billiard-room, entrances to 

both being through arches of the arcading. In both 

there are Tudor mantelpieces. The kitchen occupies 

the site of the central tower and the choir. Recesses 

made in the arches are used to store culinary utensils ; 

there is an archway carved with shields of benefactors 

which leads into a scullery, and beneath where the 

party stood to admire those relics of the past are 
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buried the remains of Maud, the mother of the Duke 
of Lancaster. The party were entertained to tea by 
Mrs. Barker Mill, the owner, in the remains of the 


south chapel. 
2 of 


The third annual meeting of the PREHISTORIC 
Society OF East ANGLIA was held at the Norwich 
Castle Museum on October 9, the President, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W. Underwood, in the chair. Over 
400 implements were on exhibition. After the usual 
business had been transacted, the President read a 
paper on “ Recent Discoveries in Palethnology and 
the Works of Early Man,” in which he lucidly re- 
viewed the present position of the science, and in- 
dicated the lines on which future work would be most 
profitable. He also exhibited some of the supposed 
Scotch Palzolithic implements found by the Rev. F. 
Smith, of South Queensferry. 

Mr. H. W. Cockrill read a paper on “‘ Neolithic 
Implements in a Sand-stratum at Lyng.” He stated 
that the implements—250 in number—consisted 
chiefly of cores and medium-sized flakes, but there 
was one perfect pygmy of a well-known ,type and 
several flakes with secondary chipping, also many 
pot-boilers. These were found in sand from 6 inches 
to 2 feet 6 inches deep, resting on Middle Glacial 
sands and gravels at a height of about 140 feet above 
sea-level, and practically at the top ofa hill. The im- 
plements were quite unabraded, only slightly lustrous, 
and practically unpatinated, and must have been 
washed into their present position from a Neolithic 
workshop but a short distance away. Flood-water 
at such a height could only be accounted for by 
glacial conditions, and as the implements were un- 
doubtedly Neolithic, this would be some corroboration 
of Dr. Sturge’s theory of minor glaciations during 
that period. He added that this was the first time 
that Neolithic implements—except isolated specimens 
—had been found 2 situ in Norfolk, and also the 
first time that a pygmy had been so found. It was 
the third example recorded for the county. 

Mr. H. Dixon Hewitt (Thetford) read some notes 
on the high-level gravels at Wymondham. Various 
exhibitions were made. 


be 4) af 
On Saturday afternoon, October 14, a large party of 
members of the SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
visited the Charterhouse, in the City of London, at 
the kind invitation of the Master (Rev. Gerald S. 


Davies) and Mrs. Davies. The Master took the 
visitors round, giving a full and lucid explanation of 
the history and associations of the principal points of 
interest. Tea was provided in the Great Hall by the 
kindness of the Master and Mrs. Davies. 
25 

The LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
Society began its winter meetings at Chetham’s 
Hospital on October 13, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. C. W. Sutton. The paper for the evening was 
by Dr. T. Carr, and his subject, ‘‘ The Origin and 
History of the Swastika.” To most people the swas- 
tika is familiar as a charm or pendant often to be 
seen in the windows of the jeweller, but Dr. Carr 
showed that its origin dates back to pre-Christian 
days. _ Investigation had led him to believe that it was 
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originally the symbol of polar star worship, and that 
it was the most ancient and widely distributed symbol 
that had ever existed. It had been found in Chaldza, 
among the ruins of the earlier cities of Troy, in Egypt 
in the Twelfth Dynasty, on the prehistoric relics of 
Greece, on Hittite remains, on prehistoric American- 
Indian mounds, in South America, on Buddhist 
remains in India, on Roman altars, on Runic crosses 
in Great Britain, in Coptic churches of the tenth cen- 
tury, on English brasses of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. It was still used in India, Thibet, 
China, Korea, and Japan as a sign of long life, good 
wishes, and good fortune; it was also used by the 
Lapps and Finns. In an exhaustive paper Dr. Carr 
traced the use of the symbol from the time of its 
earliest use to the present day. 


s3 6 0% 
Other meetings have been the quarterly meeting of 
the KoOyAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND 
at Dublin on October 3, with excursion to Glenda- 
lough, Co. Wicklow, on the following day; the 
excursion of the BERKS ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY to 
Winkfield, Warfield, and Binfield on October 2 ; the 
visit of the NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE FIELD CLUB to 
the churches of Coppenhall, Bradeley, Church Eaton, 
and Lapley on September 23 ; the quarterly meeting 
and excursion in the North Weald country on Sep- 
tember 21 of the Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY ; 
and the annual meeting of the BRIGHTON AND HOVE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB on October I1. 


Reviews and RMotices 
of 32ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices ave intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


THE WONDERFUL WEALD. By Arthur Beckett. 
With 20 illustrations in colour and 41 initial 
designs by Ernest Marillier. London: JAZi//s 
and Boon, Ltd., 1911. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi, 
444. Price Ios, 6d. net. 

Mr. Beckett’s former Sussex book, 7he Spirit of 
the Downs, delighted lovers of the southern county, 
and the volume before us is quite as good. The 
author sets out by telling how he and his ‘* Aminta,” 
inspired by the sight of a rainbow resting on the 
Weald, and recalling the Sussex proverb, that ‘‘if you 
go to the end of the rainbow you will find a Crock of 
Gold,” determined to set forth in quest of the Crock, 
or, in plainer language, to wander through the 
pleasant land of the Weald, and to enjoy and record the 
romance thereof. The characteristics of the Weald 
are then set forth in the form of a conversation 
between the author and his friends the Geologist and 
the Naturalist. The reader may next learn how the 
third member of the travelling party, the ass, was 
hired, and thereafter he can accompany the trio on 








their journeyings through the gracious country which 
is so dear to the hearts of all true Sussex men and 
women, and to many others who, though not Sussex- 
born, are true lovers of the county. The book is no 
dry record of places and events, no mere diary of 
holiday wanderings. It breathes the spirit of the 
Weald, and abounds with anecdote and story, bits of 
Sussex history and biography, snatches of Sussex 
song and speech, items of folk-lore, specimens of 
Sussex wisdom and humour, and a vast amount of 
entertaining matter of many kinds relating to Wealden 
life and history. It is a necklace of Sussex stories 
and characters and characteristics, ancient and 
modern, strung loosely on the thread of narrative of 
daily wanderings. The reader can dip in anywhere 
and besure of right good entertainment. Mr. Beckett 
wears his local learning lightly, and is eminently 
readable, but much labour and research must have 
gone to the making of the volume. We commend 
it most cordially not only to all who love Sussex, but 
to all who would learn somewhat of the charm of one 
of the most delightful districts of England. Most of 
the illustrations in colour are effective, though one or 
two are not free from the reproach of mere ‘‘ pretti- 
ness,’’ and are well reproduced, while the designs for 
initial letters are a pleasant little feature of the 
book. Mr. Beckett should not miscall Mark Antony 
Lower ‘‘ Anthony.” 
* * * 


CHANGES OF A CENTURY. By J. C. Wright. 
London: £élliot Steck [1911]. Demy 8vo., pp. 
268. Price 6s. net. 

In a previous volume—J/xn the Good Old Times— 
Mr. Wright gave a series of readable sketches of life 
as it was lived a century or so ago in this country. 
The book before us is a natural sequel to its pre- 
decessor. The theme is a trifle trite, but Mr. 
Wright’s chapters make interesting and suggestive 
reading. He reviews the changes which the years 
have brought in travelling facilities—by land, water, 
and air—in methods of .housekeeping, and in the 
treatment and position of children. Other aspects of 
the subject find illustration in chapters headed 
Labour and Land; The Press, Prose, Poetry ; The 
Simple Life; The Trend of Life; and Fools and 
their Money ; concluding with a well-written ‘‘ Plea 
for the Present.” Mr. Wright makes no pretence to 
original research; but he draws his anecdotes and 
illustrations from a wide field, and has produced an 
interesting book which is both instructive and enter- 
taining. He is rather too fond of quoting unim- 
portant writers ; for there are much better things in 
the volume from his own pen than in some of the 
quotations he makes. The book will give the 
reflective reader much food for thought. ‘‘ Progress 
to what end?” asked Froude (whom Mr. Wright 
miscalls ‘‘ Frowde”’). ‘‘ Man’s glory,” said Ruskin, 
‘Sis not at all in going, but in being.” If the reader 
keeps Froude’s question and Ruskin’s remark in mind, 
he will find Mr. Wright’s lucidly-written survey as 
suggestive and provocative of thought as it is interest- 
ing to read. We notice one or two slips. Dr. 
Jessopp’s name is several times misspelt ; Ca/ebs was 
not by Jane Austen (as stated on p. 241), but by 
Hannah More; and ‘‘ Mrs, Margaret,” on p. 122, 
should be Mrs. Margaret Gatty. 
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A Hisrory OF PAINTING. By Haldane Macfall. 
Volumes v. and vi. of eight volumes, to be illus- 
trated with 200 plates in colour and furnished 
with maps and copious tables and _ indices. 
London: 7. C. and E. C. Jack, 1911. 4to. 
Price 7s. 6d. net a volume. 

It would be a poor compliment to the author of 
this continuous review of the noble art of painting 
to treat his fifth and sixth volumes as detached. We 
have already (ante, pp. 196 and 317) paid a tribute to 
the general scope and form of this history, as well as 
to the generous measure of the publishers’ enterprise. 
In these two volumes Mr. Macfall is treating of the 
Dutch genius and the French genius (the latter con- 
tains a gallant dedication to Madame Yvette Guilbert). 
Personally we can pardon him for the florid style 
and headings of his chapters; they add a little gaiety 
to the study of art, and must amuse the painters in 
Elysium! And when a reviewer in a well-known 
journal says ‘‘ So far he has done little to throw new 
light on his subject,” we wonder what is expected 
from a conspectus of so vast aregion. After all, it 
is to Mr. Macfall’s gay and illuminating manner of 
“‘turning on the light” that we sincerely think 
praise to be due. For instance, he demonstrates the 
astounding achievement by which the Dutch, “ shed- 
ding alien vision, by sheer power and innate gifts,’’ 
helped to create the democratic spirit. “ Rembrandt 
glorified the Home Life, and set it above the splendour 
of thrones and palaces; and out of Rembrandt’s 
sensing was born that school of Dutch painters of the 
Home Life that the pedants call genre.” The 
coloured plates of ‘‘ Hendrickje Stoffels”” and ‘* Him- 
self in Oid Age” after Kembrandt are particularly 
good ; so also are Metsu’s delightful ‘* Music Lesson” 
and Pieter de Hooch’s“‘ Courtyard.” Inthe French 
volume Mr. Macfall is evidently enjoying himself. 
He likes the pastellists and the femininity which they 
portray. He hits hard at ‘‘the sterility of bookish 
criticism” in introducing Nattier. He is interesting 
about the brothers Le Nain (of whose work there was 
recently a special exhibition at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club), though he gives no illustration of their 
work. He loves Chardin (and who does not ?), the 
painter who declared that he used paints, but really 
painted with his feelings. It is in writing of the 
wizardry of Watteau that Mr. Macfall confesses his 
view, expressed in a telling but rather slipshod 
phrase, that ‘passion is the bed-rock of all art.” 
It will be interesting in the last two volumes of this 
entertaining and enjoyable history, with its uncon- 
ventional conventions, to see how the author illus- 
trates this canon in treating of modern and Northern 
painting. W. H. D. 

* * * 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE CHURCH OF ST. Mary, 
CHOLSEY, BeRKs. By F. J. Cole, D.Sc. Oxon. 
With 23 plates. Oxford, B. H. Blackwell, and 
London, Henry Frowde, 1911. Demy 8vo., 
pp. viii, 62. Price 5s. net. 

This appears to be the third of a series of ‘* Studies 
in Local History” issued by, or in connection with, 
University College, Reading. ‘‘The object of the 
enterprise,” says a prefatory General Note, ‘‘is to 
stimulate public interest in the history of the locality, 
and to afford a means by which the general historical 
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teaching at University College may gradually become 
connected with, or be illustrated by, the detailed 
evidence which is furnished by local history.” This 
is entirely right, and such an enterprise should be 
strongly supported. The volume before us can be 


and although the letterpress fills but sixty-two pages, 
it embodies a careful and indeed practically ex- 
haustive, statement and discussion in detail of the 
problems presented by the plan and history of the 
church, The plates leave no detail unillustrated, 


CHOLSEY CHURCH: WEST JAMB OF SOUTH DOOR OF NAVE. 


commended without reservation. Cholsey Church, 
from an architectural point of view, is of unusual 
interest and deserving of careful study. Dr. Cole 
uses the right word when he terms his study an 
‘* Analysis.’ His method is thoroughly scientific ; 


and are most helpful accompaniments to the text. 
We are kindly allowed to reproduce on this page 
plate xiii., which shows the west jamb of the south 
door of the nave. This south door, which is shown 
particularly well in plate xii., is, says Dr. Cole, ‘‘a 
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very composite structure, and even a careful examina- 
tion of it leaves one in doubt on many points... . 
Both caps are genuine. ... In the west example 
the block out of which the cap has been worked 
assists in forming the jamb of the door. This cap is 
of a very beautiful design [see illustration]. It con- 
sists of an undulating strap doubly quirked into three 
portions, The pattern is clearly floral, and repre- 
sents two entire plants. The roots arise together just 
above the necking at the free angle. The left stem 
crosses under the right, and they then pass respec- 
tively on to the east and south faces of the cap, where 
each behaves in precisely the same way. First the 
stem, after a graceful curve, passes into a raised boss 
and splits into three twigs. One of the latter travels 
back to the free angle just under the abacus, where it 
unites with its fellow of the other face and expands 
into a flower. The other two twigs terminate in tri- 
lobed leaves. The necking of the cap is a bold plain 
round.” We quote this not only in explanation of 
the illustration, but as an example of Dr. Cole’s 
masterly analysis of detail. This study may well be 
taken as a model for monographs on church fabrics. 


x 
ROMANO-BRITISH BUILDINGS AND EARTHWORKS. 
By John Ward, F.S.A. With many illustrations 
by the Author. London: Afcthuen and Co., 
Litd., 1911. Demy 8ve., pp. xii, 319. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

This volume of “The Antiquary’s Books” is a 
companion and complement to that noticed last 
month by the same author and in the same series 
on Zhe Roman Era in Britain. In the latter the 
buildings and earthworks of the Romano - British 
period were treated simply as part of a comprehen- 
sive review of the whole range of remains, great and 
small, of the Roman era in this country. In the 
volume now before us they are the subject of a full 
and fairly exhaustive description and analysis. The 
spade-work of the last quarter of a century, especially 
on the Silchester and Caerwent sites, has made the 
need for such a work imperative. All the minor 
details and relics of Roman life and activity which 
have been brought to light are incidental to the 
revelation which has been made of Roman methods 
of construction. The material for a thorough ex- 
amination and discussion of the ‘‘ major monuments ” 
—the towers, forts, houses, and other structural 
remains—of Roman Britain is now fairly abundant, 
and Mr. Ward is well equipped for handling it. 
Every antiquary will be grateful to Mr. Ward for 
thus bringing together, co-ordinating, and discussing 
so thoroughly, the material which, till the appearance 
of this book, has lain scattered through a hundred 
reports, volumes of transactions, special memoirs, 
and other not too accessible sources. Mr. Ward’s 
conclusions will not be accepted by all antiquaries, 
and, as he frankly admits, will probably have to be 
modified as the years pass, and fresh additions are 
made to our knowledge. He seems to us to take 
too little note of the work at Corbridge (Corstopitum), 
and it is by no means improbable that the forth- 
coming excavations under the auspices of the Society 
of Antiquaries at Wroxeter may throw much new 
light on the problems discussed ; but in the meantime 
we can only be profoundly grateful to Mr. Ward and 
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his publishers for a work which so thoroughly sums 
up and so suggestively discusses all the evidence now 
available. The book is exceptionally well indexed 


sd far as subjects are concerned, but we wish that 
page references to places could have been included. 
The ninety-eight illustrations are nearly all from the 
author’s own able pen. 
particularly helpful. 


The plans and diagrams are 


*x * 

FREDERICK JAMES FURNIVALL: A VOLUME OF 
PERSONAL ReEcorD. §& illustrations. London : 
Henry Frowde, 1911. Demy 8vo., pp. Ixxxiii, 
216. Price 3s. 6d, net. 

On the occasion of Furnivall’s seventy-fifth birthday 
a Miscellany volume was published in his honour ; 
and now, when he has passed from among us, this 
volume of record is issued in memory of a remarkable 
personality. It is a cairn composed of many stones 
contributed by friends of varied occupations and many 
diverse walks in life. The book is an affecting tribute 
or collection of tributes to a lovable and much-loved 
man. Mingled with the reminiscences of fellow- 
scholars, both at home and abroad, are recollections 
by members of his Girls’ Sculling Club and by 
waitresses at the tea-rooms he frequented. No side 
of a many-sided character is left unrepresented. His 
failings were obvious, and on one occasion especially 
—the unhappy quarrel or controversy with Swin- 
burne and Halliweil-Phillipps in connection with the 
New Shakspere Society—his lack of restraint and 
good taste led him woefully astray. The painful 
story is fairly recorded in the admirable biography by 
Mr. John Monro which fills the first eighty-three 
pages of the book. But this was an incident only in 
a wonderfully active and beneficent life. In these 
pages is the record of a man who hated shams of all 
kinds, and who loved both hard work and hard play ; 
of one, moreover, whose magnetic personality had a 
charm for all who came in contact with him, and who 
was never so happy as when he was contributing or 
ministering to the happiness of others—especially of 
children and young people, and of those upon whose 
shoulders the burdens of daily life and daily bread- 
winning pressed heavily. Of his services to English 
scholarship and to philology it is unnecessary to speak 
here. We think that most readers of this deeply 
interesting book will value it chiefly for its record and 
revelation of Furnivall’s eager, devoted, unselfish 
humanity. His faults died with him ; but his devotion 
to truth, his utterly unselfish work for others, his 
helpfulness to all who needed help, and his happiness 
in promoting happiness, as here set forth by a mul- 
titude of witnesses, should serve as an incentive and 
inspiration to every reader. 

* * 

Out OF THE Ivory PALACEs. By P. H. Ditchfield, 
M.A., F.S.A. With 12 illustrations. London: 
Mills and Boon, Lid., 1911. Crown 8vo., 
pp. xii, 308. Price 6s. 

It was only the other day that we were reading 
with pleasure the pages of Mr. Ditchfield’s Parson's 
Pleasance, and now another volume of his essays is 
before us. This is rather more of an ‘‘omnium 
gatherum ” than its predecessor, but Mr. Ditchfield is 
always readable. The title is highly imaginative, 
and the headings to one or two of the sections seem 
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a little forced. Section V., for instance, which is 
devoted to the joys of ‘‘ Flint-collecting,” obviously 
written for the general reader rather than for the 
antiquary, is headed ‘‘ Prehistoric Palaces.” The 
subjects discussed range from the ideal house, family 
papers, and the diary of a Mutiny hero, to an 
imaginary account of the landing of a hostile force at 
Harwich, followed by the surprise and capture of 
Colchester ; and from a very pleasant sketch of the 
history of Hatchard’s (the well-known book-shop), an 
account of the rebus, and a letter of Beau Brummell 
to essays on the right of Sanctuary, lepers in England, 
and various episcopal palaces. Onall these and other 
topics Mr. Ditchfield discourses pleasantly and in- 
structively. He wields a practised pen, and knows 
how to present the driest subjects in readable and 
attractive guise. His accuracy is not quite unim- 
peachable, but when the range is so wide an 
occasional slip may be pardoned. On p. 284, how- 
ever, is an astounding statement which can hardly be 
called a slip. Mr. Ditchfield writes quite seriously : 
‘*The Scilly Isles were once joined with Cornwall. 
lt was not until the fourteenth century that they were 
severed [the italics are ours], when a mighty storm 
flooded and destroyed 140 churches and villages, and 
carried away nearly 200 square miles of land. This 
was something like a victory for the sea.” It would 
puzzle Mr. Ditchfield to produce authority for the 
separation of Scilly in the fourteenth century. 
Tradition has sometimes associated the severance 
from Cornwall with the great storm of 1099, as 
recorded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; but there 
can be no doubt that the separation took place 
much farther back. We have noticed sundry mis- 
prints. On p. 124 Robert Dodsley masquerades as 
Robert ‘‘ Dodsbury,” and ‘‘cronnogs” on p. 193 
should be ‘‘crannogs.” By ‘‘ Lyme” on p. 283 we 
presume Lympne is intended, but we do not know 
what authority there is for including that place among 
the Cinque Ports. On p. 173 the execrable Fouquier- 
Tinville becomes two persons by the substitution of 
a comma fora hyphen. Mr. Ditchfield should look to 
his proofs. 


* 
From Paris come the four quarterly parts for 1910, 
the first year’s issue, of the Répertoire d'Art ct 
d’ Archéologie (Paris: Bibliothéque d’Art et d’Arché- 
ologie, 19 Rue Spontini), a quarterly which performs 
the useful function of providing a list of the articles 
(with brief descriptive summary of each) on art and 
archeology in the periodicals of France and other 


countries. This is a bibliographical undertaking 
which deserves support. The French periodicals 
are naturally much more fully done than those of 
some other countries—Great Britain is but poorly 
represented—but the enterprise will doubtless grow. 
The summaries appear to be very carefully prepared, 
and there is a useful summary-index on the cover. 
We have also received No. 1, dated August last, of 
a new quarterly, Collectors’ Lists (Manchester : 
19, Cannon Street ; annual subscription, 5s.), which 
contains scanty lists of collectors and dealers, with 
some miscellaneous matter. It does not appear to us 
to serve any particular purpose. 
* x 
Among the pamphlets on our table are John Keller- 
man, the * Last of the Alchemists,” by Mr. W. B. 
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Gerish, giving an account, largely taken from Sir 
Richard Phillips’s Personal Tour through the United 
Kingdom, 1828, of Kellerman, a Prussian alchemist 
who lived at Luton in the earlier decades of the nine- 
teenth century; and Part 32 of the useful /udication 
of Houses of Historical Interest in London, issued by 
the London County Council (price 1d.), and con- 
taining brief notices of the association of Lord John 
Russell with 37, Chesham Place, and of Lord Raglan 
with 5, Great Stanhope Street. Commemorative 
tablets have been placed on both houses. 


* kK * 

We have received from Messrs. H. R. Allenson, Ltd., 
of Racquet Court, Fleet Street, a copy of No. 1, 
vol. ii., of the Magazine of Antique Firearms, a 
monthly periodical devoted to the history of firearms, 
which is published at Athens, Tennessee, U.S.A. 
We had not before heard of this magazine; but 
it shows that this particular branch of antiquarian 
study is keenly pursued on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Its chief article is on ‘‘ Early Flint Locks,” 
by G. C. Stone; but there is much other relevant 
matter, with a plentiful supply of illustrations. 
Collectors of firearms on this side will be glad to hear 
of this magazine, which is issued at twenty-five cents 
the copy or two dollars annual subscription. The 
Scottish Historical Review, October, has papers 
on ‘‘ The Black Friars and the Scottish Universities,” 
by Mr. Moir Bryce, showing how closely the Domini- 
cans were associated with the beginnings of Scottish 
university or systematic education ; ‘‘ The Reformers 
and Divorce,” a study on consistorial jurisdiction, by 
Mr. D. Baird Smith; an interesting account of 
“Scotsmen serving the Swede,’’ by the Hon. G. A. 
Sinclair, with three fine portraits; and ‘‘ The 
Hospitallers in Scotland in the fifteenth century,” 
based on a document recorded in the archives of the 
Order at Malta, by Mr. John Edwards. We have 
also received Rivista d Jtalia, September. 


Correspondence. 


TREES GROWING FROM GRAVES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
In the October Antiguary Mr. W. B. Gerish asks 
whether the superstition about ‘‘trees growing from 
graves ” exists in other counties than Hertfordshire. 
I have heard of this belief both in Berkshire and 
Oxfordshire, but I do not know of an example of a 
tree actually growing from a grave. I hear it is quite 
a common belief on the Continent, and that it has 
arisen from the fact that sceptics and those who were 
said to have lived bad lives often had a stake planted 
in their graves instead of a stone, and that the stake 
would often send out shoots, which gave the idea of a 


tree. 
B. F. BATE. 
BUCKLEBURY, BERKS, 
September 14, 1911. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 





